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Nothing to Fear but Fear 


® FOR SOME MONTHS now the American immigration 
authorities have been busily defending our otherwise unde- 
fended border. A number of labor leaders, students, and 
unfrocked Communists have been held up, turned back or 
refused visas, and, on a principle of chance well known to 
duck-hunters, they have even managed to bag a few authentic 
members of the Labor-Progressive Party. The recent refusal 
of visas to Professor 
Shortliffe of Queens and 
Professor Barker Fairley 
of Toronto, amounting in 
at least the latter case to 
permanent exclusion, has 
brought the matter more 
into the open. As prac- 
tically every Canadian has 
friends or relatives in 
the States, Canadian pro- 
test has been somewhat 
muffled. When made, it 
has usually been carefully 
qualified by two points: 
first, that it is intelligible 
that the U.S.A. should 
want to exclude people 
with a vocation for over- 
throwing its government 
by force; and second, that 
as a sovereign nation it 
has a perfect right to ex- 
clude whom it likes. 


Well, so it has, but 
its officials need not be 
so contemptuous of the 
national sovereignty of 
Canada, which, even if 





pamphlet. But no American official should be handling 

Canadian immigration at all unless he knows all about the 

trustworthiness of Trestrail pamphlets. A similar political 

astigmatism must have blurred the official view of Professor 

Shortliffe, who, though he has associated himself with the 

CCF, was otherwise merely a professor of French trying 

to proceed to an appointment in French at Washington 
University. 

Professor Fairley wanted a visa to fulfil an invitation 

to lecture on Goethe at Bryn Mawr. For any normally 

competent official, the only 

question of importance 

would be: Is there any- 

thing in this man’s record 

to indicate that he is going 

to do anything more sub- 

versive than lecture on 

Goethe? And the answer 

to that question was 

obviously no. Professor 

Fairley is a world-famous 

Goethe scholar, and has 

never made a_ political 

speech in his life. But 

the officials, in a frenzy 

of misapplied subtlety, 

looked up all the occasions 

on which he had lent his 

name to the support of a 

Soviet friendship organ- 

ization, and gravely de- 

cided that he was not 

sufficiently at war with 

Russia to be admitted 

even for a month. After 

all, had not Mrs. Fairley 

been sent home from the 

Peace Conference some 

months before? True, that 

action was as_ high- 





smaller, is quite as highly 

civilized, and quite as interested in democracy. It is an 
insult to Canada to have American authorities in charge 
of Canadian immigration who do not know the elementary 
facts of Canadian political life, and who cannot distinguish 
a communist from a social-democrat. Earlier in the summer 
a prominent CCF leader had some difficulty in getting a 
visa because he had been called a communist in a Trestrail 


handed and foolish as the 
exclusion of her husband. But perhaps the authorities 
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asoned that if they made two foolish decisions over the 
me family, they would save their faces by their consistency. 


it is the element of panic in these decisions that is dis- 
ncerting. The immigration service is really a part of the 
lice force, and there is no surer index of the official 
titude to democracy than the behavior of the police. In 
totalitarian state it is obviously necessary to keep the police 
stupid and brutal as possible. In democracies a reaction- 
y government, if secure and at peace, generally prefers 
have its police slightly confused. It likes to feel that if 
says to a policeman, “go out and get some Reds,”’ he will 
n return dragging after him an assortment of labor leaders, 
ergymen, social workers, liberal intellectuals, the executive 
i the Housewives Protective Association, and a Jewish tailor 
med Marks. This level of police activity is weil repre- 
nted in the recent case of a Toronto student arriving from 
urope, who, though only passing through to Canada, was 
tained at Ellis Island for questioning about an alleged 
inflammatory speech” made on shipboard. She had made 
such speech, and was eventually released with apologies. 
e news report added that there were seven secret agents 
board her ship, and this idiotic bungle was apparently the 
ly result of their combined efforts. 


But in an atmosphere of real fear and real suspicion the 

lice must become both more efficient and more tolerant if 
they are to be of any use in defending democracy. Other- 
wise, they will be not only unjust to individuals, but 
dangerous to their own community. The caprice of immigra- 
tion officials is only a small part of the widespread dither 
engendered by the loyalty purges and all the other processes 
of trial by slander and prosecution by hearsay. Insecurity, 
distrust, and a feeling that an emergency situation demands 
arbitrary measures are, as everyone must know who has not 
completely lost his head, the elements that make a dictator- 
ship strong and a democracy weak. The worst enemy of the 
American people could wish for nothing better than this kind 
of hysteria. 


In so energetic a country as America a lot of steam bubbles 
off the surface, and those who do not look below the surface 
get some very curious notions about the American character. 
Those who know Americans well—and Canadians do know 
them well—know them to be a people of great courage and 
high morale, with a deep love of freedom, a solid sense 
of humor, and inexhaustible reserves of generosity and 
hospitality. These qualities are, at the moment, not being 
adequately represented by the quaking sentries on the 
world’s least dangerous frontier. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 

Vol. IV, No. 50, November, 1924, The Canadian Forum. 

A new spirit is gradually making its appearance in the 
relationships of the European powers with one another, and 
there is now a distinct possibility that the damage wrought 
by the Treaties of Peace may be repaired. For six years 
Europe has been labouring to escape the debris of the old 
order which has failen to pieces about her, but she has now 
taken a new lease of her life and has discovered the energy 
to commence the gigantic work of clearance and reconstruc- 
tion. Some share in this change is surely to be attributed 
to the British Labour Government which, coming into office 
to inherit a legacy of hatred, fear, and despair, succeeded 
within a very short term of office in removing much mis- 
understanding and inspiring the will to victory. These 
achievements will be remembered to its credit even if it is 
defeated by a hostile coalition in the present election. 
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This book presents, for the first time in a single, concise and 
modestly priced volume, a full and detailed history of the 
British Labour Party from its beginning in 1900 to the 
responsible position it now holds. Francis Williams, former 
editor of the Daily Herald, is well known to readers of 
The Canadian Forum. 384 pages, 16 pages of half-tone 
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Nehru's Visit to North America 


Anyone applying for a visa to go to the United States 
would find that he must first provide proof that he had 
never suffered criminal conviction. This seems to be a very 
reasonable regulation, but we doubt if it was invoked in the 
case of Premier Nehru’s visit to the United States. Indeed, 
the United States’ eagerness to give Nehru a warm welcome 
is quite transparent. How often is the President’s personal 
plane sent to bring individuals to the United States whose 
background includes thirteen years spent in jail? Time calls 
it “one of the century’s most important visits of state.” 


In the light of Communist successes in China, its im- 
portance to the United States (and to every one of us in 
the non-Communist world) should be obvious. The broken 
reed that is Chiang Kai-shek is to be replaced by 

more substantial, or at least something that can be made 
more substantial by miraculous America. If it depended 
on Nehru alone, there would perhaps be no problem, for 
despite his declared dislike of entanglements, there is no 
doubt that because of his background, he leans to the West. 
But how many of his people have been to Cambridge and 
Harrow? 


What Truman wants of Nehru is evident, but what Nehru 
wants of Truman is less clear. In Bombay Nehru told 
officials that he was going “to learn what I think will be 
beneficial to India.” Whether or not there will be more 
tangible results from his first visit to North America, it 
would be unfair to speculate. Perhaps if it were known on 
whose initiative the visit was arranged, its value for the 
people of India would be more obvious. For the West it 
is an opportunity to dispense with Chiang Kai-shek and 
Steve Canyon. 


Political Front in Europe 


The first two weeks in October saw a number of significant 
political developments in Europe. Within a few days both 
Norway and Austria held general elections which showed a 
marked anti-Communist swing. In Norway, where ninety 
per cent of the 2,100,000 eligible voters went to the polls, the 
Labor government was returned with 80 seats out of 150, a 
gain of four, while the Communists dropped from eleven to 
four. The anti-Communist Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen 
interpreted the results as an endorsement of Norway’s sign- 
ing of the Atlantic Pact. In Austria the anti-Communist 
coalition of Chancellor Fig] Leopold’s People’s Party and the 
Socialists was returned, taking 144 seats out of 165. Al- 
though both gained in the popular vote, the rightist People’s 
Party dropped from 85 to 77 seats, and the Socialists dropped 
from 76 to 67. The Communists elected only five members, 
but an alarming development was the winning of 16 seats 
by a new pro-Nazi group called the League of Independent 
Voters. 


While these two states adjacent to Soviet-dominated ter- 
ritory were expressing their independence by the ballot, the 
Communists were tightening their hold on Germany by 
decree. On October 7 the Soviet zone “People’s Council” 
proclaimed a “German Democratic Republic” claiming 
authority over all of Germany, although it controls only 


17,000,000 Germans, compared to 45,000,000 in the western 
zone. The government was established quite simply by 
having the “People’s Council” transform itself into a 
“People’s Parliament” and elect Communists William Pieck 
as President and Otto Grotewohl as Chancellor. A some- 
what less than convincing proof of its democracy was the 
announcement that elections for the new government would 
be held in October, 1950. 


As a result of the creation of the Soviet puppet govern- 
ment, the Western powers began to consider bringing western 
Berlin into the West German republic. The Germans had 
previously requested this, and if the Western powers are to 
hold their own in the propaganda battle it will be necessary 
for them to show that their interest in German unity is 
more than theoretical. It will also be necessary for the 
British government to give up dismantling German factori 
which has aroused considerable anti-British feeling. 

The bringing of western Berlin into West Germany ma‘ 
have one interesting result. The Social Democrats hold 
majority in Berlin, and came very close to the Christi 
Democrats in the recent election in West Germany. 
union will probably make them the strongest party in 
government. Reports indicate that the occupying powers 
not regard this as a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


Prafessar Garnett Sedgewick 


The recent sudden death of Professor Garnett 
of the University of British Columbia is a more significan 
and far-reaching loss than his occupation as an academi 
person would suggest. The cause of the humanities and o! 
humanism generally is deprived of a champion who made hi 


and many hundreds of Canadians owe to him most of what- 
ever impetus they have received toward individualism of 
thought, living appreciation of the arts, and the search for 
“the best that has been thought and known.” Unorthodox 
as were many of his teaching methods, he brought continually 
to bear upon people and problems the constant stream of 
fresh thought of which Matthew Arnold speaks. The great 
critics were in him living and continuing forces, and the 
student who sat in the Sedgewick lectures felt himself con- 
tinually challenged to respond and to criticize as well as 
to appreciate. 

Not only in the classroom but in public service of various 
kinds, notably the activities of the Civil Liberties Committee 
and of the Art Gallery, Dr. Sedgewick’s voice was heard 
year in and year out, urging the principles and policies of 
a democratic humanism, stripped of all nonsense and all 
pretense. In his delivery of the Alexander Lectures at the 
University of Toronto and in academic publications the 
same eagerness of spirit and rigour of thought showed itself 
in a different form. 

He was pre-eminently an individualist and his kind, to 
which Canada has owed so much, is diminishing as his 
generation passes. Plans are afoot to keep alive his memory 
in the foundation of a series of public lectures, but his real 
memorial is that flame of life incommunicable except by 
individual contact. 
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Labor Congresses 


Probably the most noteworthy feature of the two labor 
congress conventions which concluded recently was the 
rapidly waning strength and influence of the Communists. 
In the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada their forces 
disintegrated to the extent that Communist delegates voted 
on opposite sides on the Canadian Seamen’s Union issue. In 
the Canadian Congress of Labour they were decisively beaten 
on every issue of importance such as support of ERP, 
the Congress’s withdrawal from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and political action The near riot which 
their delegates precipitated at the latter convention could 
have been nothing other than an act of desperation. 


Getting rid of the Communists has not left the Trades 
and Labor Congress with its house in order. Its convention 
was marked by serious personal and organizational rivalries. 
Consequently important national and international ques- 
tions, not to say trade union “pork chop” issues, were 
either thrust aside or indifferently dealt with. Greater unity, 
mn the surface at least, prevailed at the Canadian Congress 
»f Labour convention. More attention was paid to questions 
»f the day and debate on resolutions about housing, social 
egislation, and the like was not only vigorous but occupied 

good deal of the time as contrasted to previous conven- 
ions where circumventing the Communists was the major 
oncern. Both congresses should now be able to devote most 
f not all of their convention time to constructive considera- 
ion of union issues and the exploration of honest differences. 

itherto the threat of Communist domination made this 
virtually impossible. 

' The continued endorsation of the CCF by the Canadian 
‘ongress of Labour should dispel any doubts that this 
ongress is committed to labor political action via the CCF. 
ongress policy in this regard seems to be governed by a 
ng range point of view and not by expediency. 


humbprints 


Since our last issue, Saturday Night has taken the plunge. 
t has become a weekly magazine. No longer will the sleek, 
lossy pages of its elderly ancestor inhibit the Canadian 
uyer who doesn’t want to be improved, particularly over 

e week-end. The struggle to convince him that Saturday 

fight is not a luxury item to be purchased by the elect 
few, is now on. The lead article on Canadian football in the 
first issue together with a large front-page cut of the 
Stampeders should dispel the fears of the wariest. On the 
whole we think it’s an improvement and we wish it luck 
in the considerable task of popularizing and disseminating 
Canadian news. 

* * * 

A Guide to Family Spending in Toronto has grown out of 
the work of a special committee of the Welfare Council of 
Greater Toronto, a planning body in the field of community 
health and welfare. This is a statement of the, actual spend- 
ing habits of Toronto families today. The study is correlated 
with a standard of living defined as one which will maintain a 
minimum level of health and self-respect. No claim is made 
that this standard is high enough to be desirable, but it is 
reasonably the least that Canadians should achieve: few do it 
in Toronto. 

From tables and specific instructions that are included in 
the study, it is possible to calculate the expenditure neces- 
sary for any urban family to maintain the standards accepted 
here as minimums. This important feature provides the 
basis on which to judge the present inadequacy of family 
allowances. pensions and unemployment insurance. 
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Canada’s Pollution Problem 
Miller Stewart 


®> HOW FAR IS IT to good fishing in much of Canada— 
to safe bathing, to pleasant boating, or to decent living on 
the banks of our rivers and streams? 

Can we return to these benefits in five or ten years of 
prying, pushing and pestering our health and conservation 
departments? Or will it take longer to scare the cautious 
political pants off their masters, our municipal, provincial, 
and federal governments? 

In this scorching summer of 1949, the sweating citizens of 
our big eastern industrial cities sweltered beside the cool 
waters of our Great Lakes—waters that were banned by the 
ominous signs of “Dangerous for bathing.” The dry early 
summer left many of our streams—drainage basins for 
whole countrysides—chains of stagnant pools stinking with 
dead fish, rank with decaying vegetation, a menace to health 
and an offense to the nostrils. 

Why was our municipal and industrial housekeeping 
allowed to sink to this disgraceful level? It is a long story, 
and one that has been repeated over and over again in 
many parts of Canada and the United States. For the 
sake of clarity and simplicity, it may be told like this, using 
the salmon as old-time miners used canaries. 

One of the unforeseen results of the opening of the first 
Welland Canal in the 1830’s was that Atlantic salmon 
quickly found this means of bypassing the hitherto im- 
passable barrier of Niagara Falls, and were reported as 
far west as Sault Ste. Marie—but not for long. For the 
opening of the canal heralded and hastened the clearing of 
the forests and the coming of people and industry. We know 
from old survey records that over Ontario there was an 
average of one-and-a-third miles of watercourse for each 
square mile of country. With the felling of the forests and 
opening of plowlands, this has fallen to one-eighth of that 
figure or less than 300 yards per square mile. Saw mills, 
grist mills, towns, and villages soon started to pollute the 
sparkling waters, and the lordly salmon, most fastidious of 
fish, retreated until today they are taken only in a few 
unspoiled streams in the sparsely inhabited portions of 
Labrador, Gaspe, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 

It is as futile and irrational to mourn the passing of the 
king of game fish from our rivers as to yearn for the countless 
buffalo of the plains and the myriads of passenger pigeons 
who fed on the acorns and beechnuts of the levelled forests. 
But it does emphasize the fact that the Saguenay, the St. 
Maurice, the Richelieu, the Ottawa, yes, and the Ganaraska, 
the Don, the Humber, the Thames, and the Grand were 
once as clear and wholesome as the Restigouche, the Mira- 
michi, and the St. John still remain. Almost every river 
from the seaboard to the head of the Lakes except those 
which are pollution-proof by the sheer bulk of their waters 
or remoteness from population are polluted to the danger 
point with human and industrial wastes. 

Our rivers are natural resources that are either exhaustible 
or renewable—whichever our people desire. The cycle of 
neglect and exploitation that strangles a river starts with 
a full flowing river, a highway for vessels, a source of clear 
water, wholesome fish, a recreation asset of great value, and, 
if used in moderation, a vehicle for removing waste pro- 
ducts. In the memory of many Canadians now living, many 
Canadian rivers filled that description. Cultivation extended, 
trees were cut down, fields were plowed without regard 
for erosion, source marshes were drained, and we overloaded 
the streams with the products of our sewers. As the river 
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strangles on silt and pollution, it fails in all its functions. 
The spring run-off of winter’s snows comes with a rush 
without the restraining influence of tree shade and the 
absorptive value of roots and leaf mould. Spring floods 
result. In the summer the same stream becomes a chain of 
stagnant pools or a sluggish, reeking gutter on which man 
turns his back, and holds his nose. Its banks become 
garbage and trash dumps, its waters dangerous for swimming, 
unpleasant for boating, sterile of all save the coarsest fish 
life, and its water drinkable only after expensive filtering 
and disinfection by chlorine. A full stoppage in our supply 
of chlorine (a most unlikely happening) would. probably 
put a very considerable portion of our people in hospital 
in two weeks. 


Fortunately a river takes a long time to die by neglect 
and strangulation. Convalescence is rapid when the process 
is reversed. When farm woodlots are replenished, when poor 
farming areas on its banks are reforested, when farm 
practices combat erosion, when the sources are put back into 
condition and our filthy municipal and industrial house- 
keeping improved, the river can be resurrected as a natural 
heritage of beauty, sport and usefulness. 


Of course, we can’t put back our felled forests, and if 
navigability has deteriorated sufficiently it cannot be re- 
stored. The pristine purity and volume of the wilderness 
stream is out of the question, but nevertheless restored rivers 
can be safe, beautiful, and full of fun for swimmer, boating 
enthusiast, and fisherman whenever a serious effort at re- 
habilitation is made, Further, a river in good condition can 
improve the underground watertable to the point where wells 
miles from its banks benefit quickly when the river flow 
is active and clear. A high watertable means improved 
pastures and increased crop yields. To municipalities a high 
watertable greatly eases the water supply problem, grave in 
many places. It doesn’t matter whether the water is drawn 
from wells or from streams or reservoirs. 


When John Graves Simcoe came upon the confluence of 
the north and south branches of the Thames River at the 
present site of London, Ontario, he declared it one of the 
most beautiful river sites in a country of great beauty, 
and proposed that that spot should be the capital of Upper 
Canada. The summer of 1948, a fully qualified technician, 
James Johnston of Brown University, described the Thames 
at the same spot as “dark and dirty, a highway of pollution.” 
He backed his statement by sound scientific facts, for the 
river water at that point proved to contain as much as 
6,000,000 coliform bacteria per cubic centimeter—a condi- 
tion that might well be described as poisonous. 


Canada, with one of the greatest drainage and river 
systems in the world as its heartland—the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes Basin—has only a handful of clean rivers left 
from the Saguenay to the Nipigon. Wherever there are cities 
or towns, wherever there are mines, pulp and paper mills, 
oil refineries, gas works, chemical industries, canneries, or 
food-processing plants, our rivers are in danger of being 
killed. Only on the prairies where rivers are scarce and pre- 
cious have we exercised any care in their use. With this 
exception, we are treating our rivers to one of the worst 
exhibitions of careless housekeeping to be found in the world. 
Our municipalities and industries are putting up a stout 
battle against measures to improve the situation. 


Let’s treat the municipal angle first. There are in Canada 
1,376 civic organizations with waterworks. Of these only 
584 have a sewage system, and only 152 have further 
systems for disposing of their sewage other than dumping 
it untreated into the nearest river or stream. 
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One hundred and one of these sewage disposal plants are 
in Ontario, and only seven east of Ottawa! In Saskatchewan 
67 per cent of the municipalities that have water supply 
have sewage disposal, 57 per cent in Ontario, and 50 per 
cent in Alberta. There are no disposal plants in Nova Scotia, 
P.E.I., or Newfoundland, and very few in New Brunswick 
or Quebec. 

As a rough rule of thumb, a river can safely accept only 
5 per cent of its flow volume in waste if its flow is good, and 
a slow-flowing river can accept only 2% per cent. In both 
cases the natural flow of the river will cleanse it again in 
seven miles. } 

If you recall that we originally had eight times as much 
watercourse for each square mile of countryside before 
deforestation, and that our towns and cities were much 
smaller, you can understand why so many municipalities 
transgress the danger point of their river’s waste-carrying 
capacity. For these towns the first essential is a sewage- 
disposal plant which removes a great part of the solids in 
the sewage and returns to the river an effluent that it can 
safely handle. A sewage-disposal plant is expensive—but 
not having one can be many times as costly. Indeed, its 
only because our country has been relatively uncrow 
that we have not already paid a high price for our cal 
lessness. 

As yet there has been no official study of the matter 
Canada except that the International Boundary Wa 
Commission which has just completed its sessions has o' 
more shown that the towns and industries along the border 
are still drawing their drinking water from the same stre 
into which they pour their untreated sewage wastes, aif 
that cities the size of Windsor still have no sewage-dispogal 
plants. ; 

One of the many things that we in Canada share 
our U.S. cousins is our sin of wasting bountiful as. 
The story of America’s rivers parallels ours with this 
ception—they have made a real start on the redemption 
their rivers. The last Congress, in the dying moments 
its reign, passed the Taft-Barkley (not to be confused 
the Taft-Hartley) Act which makes substantial grants 
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study and investigation of various phases of pollution, makes 
available funds for municipalities to plan sewage-disposal 
works, and will give up to $250.000 for actual construction 
of such works as are approved. This act also provides that 
the federal Department of Health can, upon the instigation 
of state authorities, prosecute offenders against the pollution 
code. A number of states have already started to work on 
the problem, and have gone after both municipalities and 
industries which flouted the general welfare by maltreating 
rivers and streams. The United States has been divided 
into fourteen zones and the states within each zone are en- 
couraged to co-operate in fighting this problem. In general, 
the anti-pollution methods that were used in the Tennessee 
Velley Authority have been taken as the model for the new 
attack on dirty rivers. 

A recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post carried the 
story of the attack under this law upon the Schuylkill, for 
generations one of the outstanding examples of a filthy river. 
The strong methods and forceful approach used in this 
case would have been of no avail, as were all previous 
attempts, without strong federal backing of this kind. 

In Canada, we have had federal, provincial, and municipal 
laws against pollution for many years, but there have been 
) too many offenders to prosecute! A town or industry accused 
could always point to other offenders who were getting away 
with it. Recently, however, a pulp and paper company in 
northern Ontario was fined and assesed for damages to 
fishing resorts caused by the dumping of “white water” 
from its new mill. The case was appealed, but the original 
punishment stood, although, no doubt, that particular com- 
pany will feel that it has been discriminated against unless 
some of the other flagrant offenders in the district are also 
fined. 

Over Canada as a whole there has been more nuisance 
created by our industries than by our cities and towns 
because we have tolerated a point of view that did not 
regard the proper disposal of industrial waste as part of the 
cost of doing business. Laws against offenders will help, 
but we cannot meet the problem fully until we evoke the 
unenforceable law of good neighborliness. If we think about 
‘the other fellow who lives downstream, and treat him as we 
‘expect our upstream neighbor to treat us, the problem is 
‘solved. There is no phase of citizenship that requires a better 
“spirit of co-operation than the team work that can regenerate 
‘a river valley. The task starts largely with the individual 

who decides that his share in the enterprise is to clean up his 
little piece of river bank, and, by example and exhortation, 
to encourage his neighbor to do likewise. 

Although streams have no regard for man’s political 
boundaries, the next step is at the community level. Town 
or township should, when enough public support has been 
engendered, pass bylaws to coerce the recalcitrant or lazy. 
But, more important, they should show a willingness to co- 
operate with neighboring units in evolving a plan that will 
harmonize over the whole watershed. This kind of planning 
involves forming public opinion that conditions could be 
improved, then getting a clear idea of what is to be done, 
and developing widespread recognition that co-operation 
in a planned attack is essential. At this point a Conservation 
Authority should be set up with each municipality in the 
watershed represented. Here is where the province will help 
by providing technical advice with soil, woodland, water, 
and wildlife surveys, and, in most cases, with grants to 
further approved plans. 

The method of attack on the problem differs with every 
valley, indeed, it may vary in different sections of the same 
stream. For instance, in Ontario there are in various stages 
of organization almost a dozen conservation authorities, 
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and each must meet its problems in its own way. The 
Humber Valley Conservation Authority’s project contained 
no big dams, no extensive stream-straightening schemes, 
in fact no large-scale construction of any kind. Farm 
ponds, reforestation of swamp tracts, permanent pastures 
on slopes, contour plowing and strip-cropping with gully 
and stream bank planting were all to be tried on a 1,200- 
acre tract purchased by the Humber Valley Authority as 
a demonstrative area, and were to be used as a recreation 
ground and as a field department of the natural-science 
branch of the University of Toronto. The project was an- 
nounced with a burst of publicity. The Acting Prime Min- 
ister spoke at a meeting to inaugurate the program. Then, 
the whole thing was lamely called off. Protests were 
answered with the usual passing of the buck to federal 
authorities, but this after it had been announced that the 
work would go ahead with or without Dominion support. 
So far no satisfactory explanation has been offered, and 
in spite of strong condemnation of its timidity by the 
Globe and Mail, the Ontario government stands pat. The 
cost would have been trifling, but the whole affair is a 
nasty example of picayune, peanut politics at a time and 
place where a strong stand could have done much good. 

The Thames Valley Authority, on the other hand, will 
start with an extensive stream-deepening and straightening 
project on a notorious flood plain and will proceed to build 
a series of dams which will produce a number of lakes for 
river regulation which can be developed as recreation areas. 
Widely different as these schemes are, they both had equal 
prospects of curing the problems under attack in the opinion 
of experienced authorities. 

Our rivers and stream problems will vary in scope from 
the run-off rills in the back forty to the mighty rivers that 
transcend not only provincial but national boundaries, and 
the degree of co-operation will vary from two friendly 
farmers working together in a creek bed to the point where 
Washington and Ottawa meet on the same footing of mutual 
help and co-operation. 

So let us make our rivers useful citizens—not spotless, 
but fit to live with. The co-operative spirit our efforts will 
arouse will make better citizens of all of us—and our country 
a better, richer place to live in. 

[Ed. Note: Since this article was received, a bill intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Rodney Adamson 
(P.C. York West), to prohibit the pollution of Canada’s 
navigable waters by the discharge of oil and raw sewage, 
has been turned down by the government. ] 
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Something About Something 
EA. Bader 


® SO MUCH OF WHAT IS PUBLISHED today about 
the world crisis can be classified as nothing about nothing 
that it becomes increasingly difficult to single out any factor 
responsible for the international chaos which appears to 
have been so co-operatively achieved. Where are we to find 
something to cling to, that will give some point to the 
cosmic malaise? If we start off with the proposition that 
no political party in existence today is capable of solving the 
problems that face it, then, whatever the merit of the argu- 
ment, it is fully rounded. This thesis seeks an explanation 
in the field of man’s organization as related to his social and 
economic background, and its argument implies that not 
merely the “backward” nations are immature, but that even 
the “progressive” ones may be also. 

Here we shall discuss only the two main “progressive” 
political strains that are functioning today and discard the 
others. The primary question is why the parties which have 
preached the downfall of capitalism as inevitable have 
bogged down in their attempts to achieve the new social 
order. One political group has never utilized political 
power for the transformation of society despite all its claims 
and promises; the other, having made its revolution, has 
produced not so much a new society as a new version of the 
old misery. 

The two political groups we have in mind are the social- 
democratic parties and the communist parties. Their failures 
have taken place on different levels, but neither has succeeded 
in achieving the new social order that their theorists and 
supporters promised. Britain and the Soviet Union are as 
far apart as can be in their political climate, but if the 
elevation of the working class into a position of power is 
the first requisite of a new society, it cannot be maintained 
that this has been achieved in either country. 

Now why do they fail? What hidden difficulties arise that 
were not taken into consideration when the parties were in 
the formative stage or had not yet graduated to power? 


I. The Social-Democratic Parties 

I believe the answer is quite clear in the case of the social- 
democratic parties. It is simply that they have never under- 
stood the laws governing capitalist production in the wider 
sense; they have seen only the operative or technical diffi- 
culties as applied to the moment. Despite their formal 
criticism of free enterprise, on the assumption of office they 
have always been saddled with the task of making capital- 
ism work, and have never shirked that task. 

No group has talked more of the need for “a planned 
economy” than the social-democratic parties, but that a 
policy of gradualism is in complete contradiction to a policy 
of planning appears hard for them to grasp. Moreover a 
program laid down before the Second World War is not 
adequate for the needs of our times. The atomization of 
the world market, which is the dominant economic factor to 
be faced by any political party today, and which is peculiarly 
an outcome of the war, was not even discussed by social- 
democratic party conventions until almost four years after 
the event was upon them. These conventions gave them- 
selves over almost wholly to a consideration of the social- 
welfare legislation they hoped to introduce and to plans for 
the nationalization of certain basic industries. But what is 
the worth of cradle-to-the-grave security legislation if de- 
generating economic conditions make it inevitable that at 
some time some government will abridge them? 
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It was a Labor government under Macdonald which 
broke up at the prospect of having to reduce the dole, and 
a curtailment of social expenditures was then undertaken by 
him in the succeeding National government. It was a Labor 
chancellor of the exchequer, Snowden, who received the 
plaudits of “the country” for daring to place a heavier tax 
upon the working class. Now certainly neither of these men 
planned to do what they did; it was simply that they did 
not understand the forces they dealt with. The real problem 
that faced the British people in 1945 was which political 
party was going to undertake the task of reducing the 
standard of living of the British workers to compensate for 
the effect of the loss of British overseas investments. The 
victory of the Labor Party in 1945 was in reality a mandate 
to proceed with this gruesome task, but no one in the party 
understood this. Social democrats everywhere rejoiced. 

These deficiences were already evident after the first 
World War and helped to break up the Second Interna- 
tional. Social-democratic parties, in fact, were in quite 
bad odor with the masses after World War I. The restora- 
tion of social-democratic parties to spheres of influence on 
the continent owes its development to the occupying pow 
in the West, just as the communist-dominated parties ha 
been sponsored by the Russians. Faced with the gro 
radicalization of the liberated peoples, the U.S. and 
allies gave their support to the almost defunct reform par- 
ties as an offset to the communist wave. It was the conflict 
for power between America and the Soviet Union which 
the guiding factor in the emergence of the social-democ 
parties: it was not ideology; it was tactics. As the US. 
gains the upper hand, or where it does, the social democ 
will be discarded in favor of more right-wing groups. 


Il, The Communist Parties 

Now it is precisely a knowledge of historical develop 
that the communist parties claim to possess. Such kno’ 
edge is the fundamental tenet of Marxism; consequently it 
becomes more difficult to assess their failure. It cannot 
through lack of economic understanding; they know bet 
= to call the nationalization of one or two basic ae 3 

“planned economy.” We must look to the political si 
of their program for an explanation of why communism 
lost its “tone” as well as its popularity with the masses. 
course there is an economic explanation for this also. Despite 
the suffering that accompanied World War II, the employ- 
ment figures soared to new heights and the working clags 
experienced higher standards of living than ever before. 
This is hardly the atmosphere for revolution, yet it is by 
no means inevitable that, with further difficulties and an 
ensuing slump, the masses will once more turn to com- 
munism. An emergence or recurrence of national-fascism 
is equally possible. 

Why have the communists lost their hold? Briefly it is 
because knowing the answers they are not in a position to 
apply them. At certain critical moments the needs of the 
Soviet Union have been in contradiction with the needs of 
the masses in other countries. That is to say, the dominance 
of the Kremlin in the councils of all the communist parties 
has forced certain lines of action upon these subsidiary 
parties which have brought about a revulsion among the 
masses of these countries. 

As the need of guidance from Moscow is the paramount 
factor in deciding any course of action, and as this leads to 
the most violent changes of front among the subsidiary 
parties, there comes a time when the effect of such (hanges 
vitiates the political fervor of their supporters. The: Hitler- 
Stalin pact, for example, or even its opposite, the support of 
“liberal” capitalism, indicates the extent of the outyage in- 
flicted upon any form of rational thinking. In both cases the 
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subsidiary parties attempted to justify or carry out policies 
laid down to them, and in both cases they succeeded only in 
breaking off large sections of supporters. Thus the real 
problem that faces the communist parties and their leaders 
now is not the particular tactic or antic that comes next, 
but who will believe them when they enunciate their new 
gospel. 

But it is in the wider sense that communism has declined 
over the last fifteen years. Whether we accept its principles 
o1 not, there is no doubt that Marxism was a great conuri- 
bution to human thought in the realm of historical develop- 
ment. It also afforded a most valuable insight into the field 
of economic analysis. The communists, since they were 
identified with the Marxian thesis, reaped a great deal of 
the credit and even the homage that this inspired. During 
the thirties a great surge toward communism took place. A 
large proportion of the intellectuals of every country aligned 
themselves with their national communist parties and gave 
them support. This flow of the intellectuals to the communist 
parties has now been reversed. This is not due simply to the 
Mact that the intellectuals are now living better. From being 

leading centre of Marxist analysis and a field for creative 
istorical ideas, the Soviet Union has become a prison for 
farxists. 

Take the case of Eugene Varga. Varga at one time was 

highly talented economist. With his elevation to a high 

ost in the Soviet regime, he became not so much an 
conomist as a courtier. For everything he wrote and fore- 
Saat had to be done with an eye upon the Politburo, his 
analyses had to be shaped in accordance with their direc- 
tives, but these directives were forever changing. Thus over 
the years not only was all objectivity lost in the dance to 
"keep up with those in power, but in the end the man himself 
was broken. This happened not only to Varga but to thou- 
sands of the best minds in the Soviet Union; whichever road 
they took led only to destruction. Thus from being “the 
vanguard” for a new society, the various communist parties 
today have incurred the hostility of many who were honestly 
‘and eagerly ready to take part in the struggle for a new 
order. 
ui. Synthesis 
_ It is customary in liberal circles to look upon wholesale 
S condemnation of any sort as being evidence of an unbalanced 
‘viewpoint. Such an attitude would be the right one if the 
political divisions we see around us were the last word in 
political organization. But nothing is surer than the fact 
that we have not come to the end of political man; that he 
is still capable of adjusting or creating political parties to 
his need. 

It is in this light that the possibility of synthesis between 
various political tendencies must be approached: in par- 
ticular, the possibility of social-democratic and communist 
parties advancing to some new form that will integrate them. 
It should be made clear that synthesis is not the same thing 
as a merger, for a-merger between these parties can never 
take place. What can be expected to happen is the 
break-up of each under the impact of their conflict and the 
emergence of a new political strain. This would follow the 
Marxist “law of the inter-penetration of opposites.” Sup- 
posedly communists at least should subscribe to such a theory 
of development, but it is a long time since they have followed 
Marxist theory in practice. As a matter of fact the synthesis 
which will resolve the deadlock in the progressive camp has 
been staring everyone in the face for at least ten years. It 
can be indicated in this way: the social democrats don’t 
understand economics; the communists fail in their political 
approach. 

Nothing infuriates social democrats more than to be told 
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they know nothing of economics. But what do you call 
economics? Social democrats have never got beyond the 
stage of welfare economics; from a preoccupation with 
sewers, municipal coal piles, and free lunches for school 
children to the economics that concerns itself with how you 
pay for these beneficences, how the economy can be kept in 
balance and made to survive against the fluctuations of the 
world market. In recent years there has begun to dawn in 
the minds of a great number of people a realization that 
Parliament does not dictate to the economy; the economy 
dictates to Parliament. But this bitter truth is foreign to 
social-democratic parties and lies beyond the range of all 
their previous thinking. (What more do you need than 
votes?) After getting elected to office they find them- 
selves bereft of the means to put into effect the social 
measures they had promised, or, putting them into effect, 
they find that the economic structure of the state is 
endangered and with it the social measures. Either way, 
there is crisis and failure. 

Lest anyone should think that this is merely an ill- 
natured piece of critical carping, it might be in order to 
quote from Beatrice Webb: “Where we went hopelessly 
wrong was in ignoring Karl Marx’s forecast of the eventual 
breakdown of the capitalist system (p. 488) ... There can 
be no permanence of social peace in a situation in which we 
abandon production to a tiny proportion of the population 
who own the means of production, and yet give the workers 
the political power to enforce demands on the national income 
which capitalism has neither the ability nor the incentive to 
supply. . . . (p. 489)” (Our Partnership: Beatrice Webb; 
Longmans Green, 1948). 

If the social democrats don’t know enough, the com- 
munists, it could be said, know too much. Their excess of 
knowledge over the general population has only developed 
in them the most cynical of rationalizations, and this has 
not yielded the dividends they have come to expect. It has 
resulted merely in an awareness on the part of non- 
communists that the communists are only using them for 
their own ends. 

Two great areas of error exist in these parties of the Left, 
and yet each has something of great importance to contribute 
to the political future. The question is how? Their qualities 
are antithetical. If we set them down the sort of combination 
one might desire begins to emerge. 

Social democrats: Economic illusions. 

Communists: Economic reality. 

Social democrats: Concern for human welfare. 

Communists: Ruthless suppression of human rights. 
It is not hard to see what must be taken and what must be 
rejected. We need economic reality and we need concern for 
human welfare. These are the elements which must be incor- 
porated in the political thinking of the mass parties of the 
future, but it must be emphasized again that this can only 
come about with the breakup of the existing parties of the 
Left. Disintegration is required to yield the new political 
molecules and for this there is no timetable. 

It should also be made clear that such changes do not 
come about because someone writes an article pointing out 
the need. They come only as a result of human experience 
and only at certain decisive stages in history. We happen 
to have entered such a stage during the twentieth century. 
One party needs something that the other has to be complete, 
to give satisfaction, and this phenomenon cannot forever 
remain in this antithetical stage. Men are reasoning creatures 
and they will take the political parts that suit their needs 
and reject what affronts them. They will do this not easily 
or swiftly; it will be done the hard way and in Europe first. 
One can perhaps say it is already taking place there. The 
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police state cannot suppress this problem; it only intensifies 
it, and canalizes the demand for the right solution. 

The European social-democratic parties are living in 
a permanent crisis. It is not merely the economic con- 
ditions which have weakened their countries and thrust into 
the forefront the international exchange balance on which 
their standard of living depends; there is also the looming 
dominance of the United States. Their parties owe their 
resuscitation to American power, but will the United States 
now turn to backing their right-wing opponents and so 
encompass their destruction? Among the communist 
satellites there is Tito. 

Thus over both communist and social-democratic parties 
there hovers this threat of instability, this indication of non- 
permanence, but from opposite ends. To the communists it 
comes from within, to the social democrats from without. 
But here again the situation could be reversed. For the 
communists might find that the U.S. threatened their 
existence externally, and the social democrats might explode 
internally: the British Labor party could very well split if 
it was forced to concede that it could not solve the British 
problem. 

All the evidence goes to show that there is nothing fixed 
or final in existing political thought and that we are only 
in the process of reaching for the next stage in history. 


Canadian Folk Songs 
Edith Fadi Part I 


® MOST CANADIANS don’t realize that their national 
heritage of folk songs is almost as rich as that of the United 
States. In the States such collectors as John and Alan 
Lomax and Carl Sandburg, and such folksingers as Burl Ives, 
Richard Dyer-Bennett, Tom Scott, and Josh White, have 
made Americans aware of the variety and richness of their 
national ballads. In our country, however, “Alouette!” is 
the only Canadian folk song generally known, and most 
people have never heard of such Canadian collectors as 
Helen Creighton, Roy Mackenzie, or Marius Barbeau. 

Yet Canadian ballads spring from varied and colorful 
sources: from the French-Canadian habitants who sang as 
they cleared their farms along the St. Lawrence, and from 
the coureurs-de-bois who sang as they paddled across 
Canada’s mighty waterways; from the pioneer settlers who 
brought to the new world all the traditional bailads of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; from the sailors and fishermen 
of our maritime provinces who sang as they ran up the sails 
or pulled in the nets; and from the roving lumberjacks of 
Ontario and Quebec who sang around the shanty stoves when 
their day’s work was done. Even before the white men came 
to Canada, our great plains and forests resounded to the 
songs of the Indians invoking their gods; and the Eskimoes 
sang in their dance-houses to while away the long Arctic 
nights. 

Some of the songs were born in Canada, and others were 
imported. But whether they are songs like “The Golden 
Vanity” or “Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor,” once sung by 
medieval troubadors in Britain; like “The Three Poisoned 
Roses” or “White as the Snow,” once sung by the jongleurs 
of France; or such obviously new-world creations as “We'll 
Rant and we’ll Roar Like True Newfoundlanders” and “Ye 
Maidens of Ontario,” all have been handed down from 
generation to generation until they have won their right to 
be called Canadian. 
Indian Music 

For the earliest folk songs of Canada we must turn to the 
songs of the Indians. The firsi reaction of a white person to 
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Indian music was not usually favorable. Miss Alice Fletcher, 
one of the earliest collectors of Indian songs, wrote: “I 
heard little or nothing of Indian music the first three or 
four times that I attended dances or festivals beyond a 
screaming downward movement that was gashed and torn by 
the vehemently beaten drum. The sound was distressing, 
and my interest in this music was not aroused until I per- 
ceived that this distress was peculiarly my own, and that 
everyone else was enjoying himself. . . . It was not rational 
that human beings should scream for hours and the Sounds 
they made not mean something more than mere noise. I 
therefore began to listen below this noise, much as one 
must listen to the phonograph, ignoring the sound of the 
machinery, and my efforts were rewarded by hearing the 
music.” 

Later Miss Fletcher fell ill and lay for many months in a 
teepee attended by Indians. The medicine men sang their 
magic songs to charm away her illness; the mothers crooned 
to their babies within her hearing; old men and women sang 
for her entertainment. In the quieter atmosphere she heard 
songs repeated many times, and gradually began to see great 
beauty, sweetness, and meaning in them. 

She tells us that music entered more intimately into the | 
lives of the Indians than into those of any white nation. 
With them, music was not separated from ordinary ex- 
perience but was an essential feature of everything they did, 
entering into every important personal experience and every 
social ritual. 

This universal use of music sprang from their belief that 
the invisible voice could reach the invisible power that 
permeates nature. As success in every undertaking was | 
believed to depend upon help from this mysterious power, 
the Indian constantly appealed to this power through song. | 
When an Indian went forth to hunt he sang to ensure success 
in winning food and clothing for his family. In danger he 
sang for strength to meet his fate unflinchingly. He believed 
that song brought efficacy to healing herbs, and ensured that 
harvest would follow planting. As Miss Fletcher put it, “In 
his sports, in his games, when he wooed, and when he 
mourned, . . . the Indian sang in every experience of life — 
from the cradle to the grave.”’ 

Frederick R. Burton, a noted composer, lived for some 
time among the Ojibways in the region of the Great Lakes, 
collecting their songs. In his book, American Primitive 
Music, he maintains that the music of the Ojibways surpassed 
that of all other Indian tribes. 

Indian songs are brief, beginning abruptly, without intro- 
duction. Burton explains that this is because they are art 
of a story or a ceremony, and are not complete in themselves. 
There is, for example, a prayer for rain, a warrior’s song, a 
song of the ghost dance, and the prayer of the warriors 
before smoking the pipe. 

The songs are made up of extraordinarily compact phrases, 
and the same words and phrases are repeated again and 
again to cover the entire melody. For example, one song, a 
song of hospitable greeting, says simply: “My door is warm 
in winter time.” One love song says only: “Throughout the 
night I keep awake upon a river’. A slightly more explicit 
one says: “A girl has been given to me. Yes, | am glad that 
she has been given to me.” A drinking song, which is posi- 
tively verbose by Indian standards, says: “I don’t suppose 
I'll get drunk if I take one drink. If I should get drunk, 
take care of me.” 

The favorite Ojibway lullaby was “The Naked Bear,” 
about a mythical creature invented by Indian mothers to 
frighten their children into good behavior. Longfellow turned 
it to use in “Hiawatha”: “Hush, the Naked Bear will get 
thee.” 
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Burton had one experience that proved to him that Indian 
hunting songs were really prayers for success. He went to 
see an elderly Ojibway who was said to know a great many 
hunting songs, but, despite every persuasion, he would not 
sing any of them. Finally Burton discovered that “this 
devout worshipper of Gitche Manito could not profane his 
ancient faith by singing such a song for the mere purpose 
of entertainment.” 


Eskimo Music 
Songs also play a considerable part in the life of the 

Eskimoes. The best account of Eskimo music is given by 

Helen H. Roberts and D. Jenness who recorded songs of the 

Copper Eskimoes as part of the research carried on by the 

Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-18. They had their 

difficulties, for the Eskimoes, who had never seen a phono- 

graph before, thought a spirit was reproducing their words, 
and were quite nervous at first about singing into the 
machine. 

Unlike the Indians, the Eskimoes never sang out of doors. 
ey believed that if they did a spirit might carry away their 
rds and thus rob them of the breath of life. Hence they 
ve no work songs, no chants for the caribou hunt, or songs 

t@ accompany rituals. Nor have they any war chants, love 
gs, or lullabies. Eskimoes never carried on organized war- 

, and the passion of love had little place in their lives: 
struggle for existence was too hard, and early marriage, 
th little courting or romance was the rule. 

Practically all their songs are dance songs, for with the 

pper Eskimoes the dance-house was the centre of social 
life. On winter evenings, or when people from another com- 
nity visited them, men, women, and children would gather 

im the dance-house and arrange themselves in a circle, with 

person who was leading off in the centre. The description 
the dance is quite vivid: “While the drummers beat the 
ms every muscle of the dancer becomes rigid. Each 
ces hand is stretched out in turn to one side while the 
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er is held taut against the chest or thrown violently up- 

rd. He stamps with one foot, keeping both knees bent, 
c@ntorts his body and shrugs his shoulders. Now he stoops 
l@w towards the ground, now throws back his head and hops 

round on both feet. From time to time meaningless ejacula- 

ns burst from his lips. Each song is repeated once or 
twice, then succeeded with hardly a break by another song 
until the dancer is exhausted and obliged to retire.” 

Eskimo songs are longer and more varied than Indian 
songs. Indeed, says Helen Roberts, “The beauty and melodic 
richness of Eskimo songs is remarkable in a people who live 
in a land where there seems so little to inspire them. For 
their generally high musical merit it is hard to find a 
counterpart in more favored lands.” 


French-Canadian Songs 

Turning from Canada’s original inhabitants to her white 
immigrants, the first and largest stock of folk songs came 
with the pioneer settlers of New France who brought with 
them to the new world all the songs which were then 
prevalent in Europe. Those songs became part of their 
everyday life. In the words of Marius Barbeau, “Threshing 
and winnowing in the barns moved to the rhythm of work 
tunes, as did spinning, weaving, and beating the wash by the 
fireside.” The coureurs-de-bois and the fur traders sang as 
they pushed their way along the unknown trails and rivers 
of the new continent. And, as the years passed and the 
French community developed, the songs continued. The 
French-Canadians are a sociable people, and whenever a few 
of them came together there would be singing. The number 
of their songs is practically unlimited. Marius Barbeau, in 
his work with the National Museum of Canada, recorded 
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over five thousand songs in Quebec. He found that the 
French “were still fond of evening gatherings devoted to 
song, the dance, and old-time conviviality,” and that the 
folk singers were “genial and talented, their memory pro- 
lific, and their stock of songs nearly inexhaustible.” ca 

It is interesting to note that about nineteen out of twenty 
of the songs collected are ancient, having been handed down 
from the seventeenth-century immigrants who brought them 
to their new homes. songs were a legacy from the 
jongleurs of medieval France, and many of them have re- 
mained unchanged since the days of Henry IV and Louis 
XIII, three or four centuries ago. As Barbeau puts it, 
“Sheltered in woodland recesses far from the political com- 
motions of the old world, they have preserved much of their 
sparkling archaic flavor.” 

It is somewhat surprising that the chansons reflecting the 
artificial court life of medieval France should have survived 
intact for so many centuries in the somewhat incongruous 
setting of rural Quebec. The pioneer clearing his land with 
the axe sang of the knights and princesses of chivalry, and 
the coureurs-de-bois made the woods echo to the strains of 
a ballad about three damsels in beautiful old Rochelle. In 
some cases the old songs fitted naturally into the life of the 
new land. “Et moi je m’enfouiyais,” which Ernest Gagnon 
picked up in Kamouraska county, plays upon the sound of 
the millwheel, which was found on the shores of the St. 
Lawrence, just as beside the streams of Normandy, singing 
its “ketiketiketac.” 

The new setting has often changed the character of the 
old songs. Those ignorant of French who heard Canadian 
canoemen roaring “En roulant ma boule” would hardly 
imagine that this was originally a fairy-tale song chanted 
by children playing with their balls. At the coming of the 
first white men many virgin forests in the wilds of America 
echoed to this rollicking melody with its fanciful evocation 
of the three fine ducks a-bathing, and the king’s son with 
his gun of silver bright, taking aim at the black and killing 
the white. 

One of the oldest of the native French-Canadian songs 
is the lament of the dying trapper Cadieux: “Petit Rocher 
de la Haute Montaigne,” which dates back to the early 
eighteenth century. The story goes that when Cadieux and. 
his hunting party reached Calumet Island on the Ottawa 
River they heard that hostile Iroquois held the portage. 
Cadieux undertook to divert their attention while the rest 
of the party shot the rapids. Later a search party discovered 
his body lying in a shallow grave, evidently dug by himself, 
and beside him lay a poem which he had written in blood 
on a piece of birchbark. 

In some cases the French Canadians wrote new words to 
traditional tunes. The most familiar of these is ‘Vive la 
Canadienne,” to the old French chanson, “Par derrier’ chez 
mon pere.” Another is “Le Canadien errant,” to the tune of 
“Si tu te mets Anguille.” ‘Le Canadien errant” was com- 
posed at the time of the revolts of 1837-38 when many young 
Canadians had to flee from their homes. Within a few 
months this song of exile had become extremely popular, 
and soon its melancholy strains could be heard from Nova 
Scotia to the far northern wilds of Athabaska, wherever 
there was a French Canadian. 

One of the gayest French-Canadian songs is “La bal chez 
Boule,” which catches the atmosphere of rustic dances. 
According to M. de Gaspe in “Les anciens Canadiens,” it 
is based on the adventure of a poor lovesick devil who took 
his girl to a ball without being invited. They were received 
politely, but the young man had the misfortune to trip the 
daughter of the house, causing the company to laugh up- 
roariously. This angered the girl’s father, who took Jose 
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Blais by the shoulders and threw him out the door. He 
then made his excuses to the girl, and asked her to remain. 
For generations since dancers and raftsmen have sung of how 
Jose Blais dressed up fine to go to Boule’s Ball, and then 
was kicked out ignominiously. 

(To be continued) 


O CANADA 


Ernie Miller [the Liberal candidate in the Leeds provincial by- 
election] is not a local event when he arrives at Lansdowne or West- 
port or Toledo, Gananoque or Brockville. He is a part of the picture 
in all of these places, he the 
tories. . . 

“The co-operative movement,” said the Premier, “is the very 
essence of capitalism. Under a co-operative setup, Newfoundland 
would have 325,000 capitalists instead of only a few dozen as at 
present.” (Montreal Daily Star) 

Radio Station CFAR, Flin Flon, Man., . . . cited a recent motion 
by the Flin Flon Chamber of Commerce disapproving of the increased 
license fee because radio was presenting too much long-haired “tripe” 
to warrant the present fee. Replacement of the CBS symphony, the 
opera and other musical programs with hit parades, sports 
and popular orchestras brought such listener comments as: “Your 
station has certainly picked up”; “and thank goodness. You’ve cut 
out sone of that cultural tripe.” (Globe and Mail) 

Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell . . . on the recent devaluation 
of currency ...: “I believe sincerely that the British Government 
is acting in the best interests of the British people, and let me say also, 
that your government is acting in the best interest of the Canadian 
people and if you don’t like that kind of government, then you can 
go to another country.” (The Evening Telegram) 


One of the largest delegations ever to appear before a civic com- 
mittee, today jammed into a hastily co court room to voice 
their protest against what was termed the “half-baked” plan for the 
py it of Toronto island. Nearly 200 Island residents who stand 

be dispossessed if the provisions of Toronto’s new master plan are 
implemented appeared before a parks “This is the kind of 


committee. 
p> over which wa’s are started,” declared A. L. Whiskin, spokesman 
for the residents. “This is what happened in 


(Toronto Star) 


Cobourg, Sept. 29—School trustee Arnold Lever today claimed 
$10,000 damages in a slander action against Frank George the reeve 
of Brighton township. He quoted the reeve as saying: “There are 
white Jews and black Jews and you are a white one.” He said he 
asked the reeve’s definition of both and was told that a white Jew 
was a cheap bastard. “I didn’t mind the Jew part,” Mr. Ireland, a 
witness, said, “but the ‘cheap bastard’ was carrying things too far.” 
Lever said he implied from the term “bastard” that the reeve was 
trying to convey a slur on his parentage. (Globe and Mail) 

Every once in a while somebody comes into our office and starts 
a discussion about the cost of advertising . . . not only in The Bancroft 
Times but in newspapers generally . but, honestly, in our humble 
opinion advertising, particularly weekly newspaper advertising used 
intelligently and frequently, doesn’t cost money at all. 

(The Bancroft Times) 

Here we are again—just getting over National Immunization Week 
when we begin thinking of National Health Week. . 

(Opening sentence of publicity letter 
of the Health League of Canada) 

If You’re Interested In Selling Halifax Housewives .. . You’re Wise 
to Use the Station with the Most “Sex and Sales Appeal’! 

(Advertisement, Canadian Broadcaster and Telescreen) 

While this is subsidizing housing—and we should not avoid the 

term— it should, in the main, be a program of capital write-offs. 
(Globe and Mail) 
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CORRECTION 

In the article, “Notes on the Dollar Shortage” by Donald 
B. Marsh, in our October issue, it is stated: “Britain’s in- 
visible exports in 1938 were $405,000,000 of which only 
$205,000,000 represented interest, profits, and dividends on 
foreign investment. In 1948 interest, profit, and dividends 
were $162,000.00.” The figures given in this passage should 
be read as pounds, not dollars. 





First Inspection 
ER Kerp (Short Story) 


» IT WAS MR. BUCK’S first time inside a penitentiary, 
and he heartily wished that Mr. Queen, his guide and 
superior, would discuss prison matters. Mr. Buck had the 
notion—which he was soon to substantiate when he viewed 
The Body—that this segregated society ought to provide 
some concrete satisfaction for his perhaps extravagant 
expectations. 

As they walked at a conversational pace along the hospital 
corridor, Mr. Buck attempted to show interest in Mr. Queen’s 
story; instead, he had developed a look of suffering patience. 
Mr. Queen, unaware of Mr. Buck’s expression, brightly con- 
cluded, “So I stuck the bayonet in the Kraut’s neck. It 
was him or me.” 

Continuing to eye his surroundings with interest, Mr. Buck 
commented briefly, “We didn’t have much of that stuff in 
this war. Not where I was anyway. 
Krauts apart.” 

Mr. Queen approved Mr. Buck’s statement with a quick 
nod. He said, “You'll hear plenty of stories like mine at 
the post. One of the things that makes it so interesting there 
is the vets of the last war swapping stories with the vets 
of this war. We sure have got a swell bunch. Quincy, the’ 
associate warden here, is our commander. He’s a scream.’ 
With dismay, Mr. Buck saw Mr. Queen’s round face bean 
again in reminiscence. “There’s a story Quincy tells about 
the last war, when he was in Verdun. He gets a leave one 
night .. .” 

“Excuse me,” Mr. Buck said, thumbing behind him, “but 
what’s that short corridor with the barred cell blocks we 
just passed? Looks like the regular prison section in there.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Queen said rather irascibly. The re- 
miniscent beam left his face. Plainly, he would have pre- 
ferred to relate the adventures of Quincy in Verdun rather 


than to inform the curiosity of Mr. Buck next to him. He ~ 


walked back to the grilled door at the entrance of the short 
corridor, and swung it open. “This is hospital segregation,” 
he said. “Now I usually leave this door unlocked so food 
and medications can be taken in by the inmate nurse without 
me having to open it each time. But one thing I am strict 
about is that the men in here don’t go beyond this grill ~ 
and other hospital patients stay out. Most of the cases 
in here are from quarantine block and are either infectious 
or junkies throwing a habit. About once a week we get 
someone from regular prison population who is blowing his 
top. Any man in segregation caught beyond this grill gets 
locked in his cell for good; any other hospital patient 
caught in segregation gets disciplinarian charges put against 
him. And everyone is responsible for keeping his cell clean.’ 
Mr. Queen paused looking expectantly at Mr. Buck—‘‘That 
is, everyone except The Body.” 

But Mr. Buck nodded absently, preoccupied with his 
professional appraisal of the hospital quarters. He was 
not favorably impressed. Unlike the rest of the immaculate, 
white-painted hospital, segregation had been painted long 
ago a drab brown that now blended with the dull gray grill 
of the cells to produce a peculiarly depressing effect. There 
were only five small windows to light the corridor and all 
of them were near the entrance, thus leaving the far end, with 
its poor light and ventilation, in a stagnant, perpetual twi- 
light. Obviously, the place had not been originally designed 
for hospital purposes. 

Impressed, for the moment, by the soundless gloom of 
segregation, by the men who somehow managed to keep the 
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despairing atmosphere in docile silence, Mr. Buck’s mind 
had not immediately registered Mr. Queen’s last words. 
With furrowed brow, he turned sharply to Mr. Queen. “Did 
you say body?” 

Mr. Queen smiled enigmatically. “Why, yes. Don’t mean 
to tell me you’ve never heard of The Body?” He was 
enjoying immensely the mystery he had created. 

Mr. Buck’s negative reply contained a strain of impatience 
which complained that the humor of the situation had en- 
tirely eluded him, Then, remembering that Mr. Queen would 
be his superior in the hospital, he added with a smile, “The 
only thing I ever heard called the body that might be in a 
prison cell was a burlesque queen. But then she wouldn’t 
be in a men’s penitentiary.” 

Mr. Queen guffawed and slapped Mr. Buck on the back. 
“The Body a burlesque queen! Wait till I tell that one to 
the boys at the post. Come on, I'll show you The Body. 
It’s in the last cell in segregation.” 

Ir. Buck could not catch Mr. Queen’s effervescent mirth. 
felt it was much like laughing at a funeral service. As 
passed the occupied cells and saw men looking stonily 
the ceiling or walls, a few returning his curious gaze 

h bleak stares, the feeling was close to a conviction. He 

ked doubtfully at Mr. Queen, whose beaming round face 

ht to have rested any misgivings concerning conduct. 

t, nevertheless, Mr. Buck felt uneasy. 

They stopped in front of the last cell. The late winter 

ernoon afforded little light. Mr. Buck had to squint into 

cell. He made out above the white sheet on the bed a 
k of hair and a full-grown beard around a thin, white 
face. A slender rubber tube was inserted in the man’s nose 

d held in place by a piece of adhesive tape on his upper 

. The sleeping man breathed shallowly but softly. His 

ing body outlined by the bedsheet was as frail as a child’s. 

Mr. Queen beamed on Mr. Buck’s intent face. ‘“‘That,” he 

id, “is The Body.” 

' “How come he’s being fed through a Levine tube?” 
'“Because it’s our body,” Mr. Queen said with the anti- 
tory smile of a joker. 
+ Mr. Buck turned an uncomprehending face to Mr. Queen. 
_ get this body stuff,’ he complained. “What’s the 
sl 


’ Mr. Queen laughed. “It’s quite simple once you hear the 

logic of it. You see, this is our body because the body with- 
out the spirit is as nothing, and since his spirit is on the 
outside and can’t be jailed, he’s given us the mere body.” 
With a comic air, Mr. Queen shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. “So we got to feed The Body to keep it alive.” 

Blank with amazement, Mr. Buck looked at Mr. Queen, 
then at the sleeping man in the cell, then at Mr. Queen. 
“How long has this been going on?” 

“Since he’s been here—about two hundred days.”’ 

“Well, I’ll be damned! How much time has he got to serve 
yet?” 

“Two years.” 

“Christ! Do you think he’ll give in?” 

“I’ve bet twenty bucks at the post that he won’t.” 

Mr. Buck’s features unpuzzled in a knowing look. “A nut, 
eh?” 

“Not according to the psychiatrists, anyway. They tried 
to bug him to get him the hell out of here, but they claim 
he’s all there. He’s a conscientious objector.” 

“T am damned,” Mr. Buck proclaimed, peering once more 
at the sleeper in the cell. “With that beard you’d think he 
was a prophet. I bet he thinks he is. Do you think he’ll 
give up the ghost before the two years are up?” 

“Well, he’s almost forty now and not in good shape and 
getting worse. I suspect that if he don’t wise up and eat in 
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the next couple of months I’ll be collecting my twenty at the 
post.” 

Mr. Buck was still staring into the twilight cell. ‘““Does he 
give you a battle when you try to pump the liquid through 
the Levine tube?” 

Mr. Queen laughed. “You're forgetting it’s our body. 
He doesn’t care what we do with it.” He flashed Mr. Buck a 
sly smile. “But every once in awhile when we're showering 
The Body and the water gets too hot—by oversight, you 
understand—The Body moves sudden-like as if it wasn’t 
ours.” 

“And Ill bet our body moves to that cell toilet, too,” 
Mr. Buck laughed positively. 

“The Body does not,” Mr. Queen said with the pleased 
air of someone uttering the sensational. “The Body does 
not use any of our facilities.” 

“You mean .. .”, Mr. Buck was dumbfounded. 

Mr. Queen nodded. “You're forgetting again that it’s our 
body.” 

Mr. Buck looked hostilely into the cell. ““Why, if he pulled 
that sort of stuff while I was on duty, I think I’d break his 
neck.” 

The amusement left Mr. Queen’s face. “it’s against the 
rules to use force on an inmate except in attempted escape 
or self-defense. It would be your neck, too.” As Mr. Queen 
looked into the cell to see if the man still slept, his eyes 
appeared to narrow more than necessary even in the dim 
light; otherwise his face was an impenetrable mask. “ Besides 
it wouldn’t do no good. I know. He’s the toughest son-of-a- 
bitch I’ve seen.” 

A whistle blew shrilly across the prison yard. Mr. Queen 
turned abruptly, his face lighting. “Prison indusiry’s quitting 
whistle and time for me to be quitting, too.” 

As they turned to leave segregation, Mr. Queen put his 
hand on Mr. Buck’s shoulder. He said, “I almost forgot to 
mention that we're having a big party at the post a week from 
Saturday.” 

“Swell!” Mr. Buck exclaimed. A significant look passed 
between them, and they both smiled. 

“But remember,” Mr. Queen said, “you can’t bring back 
bottled or flasked alcoholic spirits on prison premises.” 
Patting his ample paunch, he added. “But nowhere under 
the rule can this container be construed as being a bottle 
or flask.” 

Mr. Buck’s adapting laughter reverberated through hos- 
pital segregation. The Body stirred, then relaxed into deep 
sleep. Otherwise, the docile silence of the cell blocks pre- 
vailed. The systole of noise correlated with the diastole of 
silence set beating once more the heart of human indifference. 


The Dentist 
Margaret Stobie 


& GETTING ACQUAINTED with a new dentist is always 
a nervous business. The two of you eye each other, the 
dentist wondering if you are one of those who bounce out 
of the chair as soon as he pokes a mirror in their mouths, 
and you wondering if his drill is the sort that unaccountably 
slips into the middle of your cheek. It’s a trial on both sides. 
Now it happens that I am a good patient. I don’t squirm, 
and I keep my tongue out of the road and my hands to 
myself. But since a new dentist can’t know that, my first 
concern is always to reassure him as quickly as possible and 
take the wary look out of his eye. And so it was when we 
moved to Winnipeg and I got an appointment with Dr. 
Verry. 
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His office, one of three in the suite, was the same office 
that I had entered wherever I had been on the continent, 
and when he tipped the chair back I looked along my nose 
at the same scene. The same variety of shapes was there 
—spires, domes, and gables; the same men were climbing 
ladders on the tops of department stores; and the same 
nurses in other dentists’ offices were looking dejected!y out 
of the windows. The only uncertain element was the dentist 
himself. F 

As we sized each other up, I decided that he was probably 
all right. His eyes were quiet, his face was squarish, and his 
hands were firm. We exchanged careful comraents about 
the weather, intermittently of course, but when he gave me 
warm water to rinse with, I relaxed. That touch, for me, 
is the real test. And so I was trying to look amiable over 
my open mouth when the young woman on duty at the 
desk came in. 

“Mrs. Marshall to see you, doctor.” 

“Oh, so she is, is she? Finally turned up. Well, well.” 
And leaving me gaping at the window, Dr. Verry darted 
for the door. ‘““Good-day, Mrs. Marshall. A lovely after- 
noon, isn’t it?” 

A pleasant young voice from the waiting room behind me 
answered: “Yes, isn’t it?” , 

“Tt was a nice afternoon yesterday too, wasn’t it?” 

“Why, yes—yes it was.” 

“Then why didn’t you come for your appointment?” 

“Oh, no—oh don’t tell me I’ve got the wrong day. Dr. 
Verry, I’m so sorry. How silly of me. Dear me. i'm dread- 
fully sorry. I really am.” 

The penitence in her voice was convincing, and presently 
Dr. Verry said with a shade of forgiveness, “Well, it happens 
that I’ve just had a cancellation for next Tuesday at 2.30. 
(ll put you down for that.” 

“Oh, would you? Thank you so much. I’m terribly em- 
barrassed about today—-yesterday, I mean.” 

“We'll let that go; things like that do happen once in a 
while. But don’t forget next Tuesday.” 

“I promise I won’t, Dr. Verry; and thank you again. By 
the way, here’s your cheque.” And then she made her 
mistake. “But doctor, why didn’t you have the little girl 
call me?” 

“Why didn’t I have the little girl call you? Because the 
little girl is on vacation, that’s why; and I’m afraid I just 
didn’t have time to call you myself, Mrs. Marshall.” 

He strode back to me, flung the cheque on a table, and 
breathing hard picked up some tools. She called after him, 
“T really will remember Tuesday. And I’m terribly sorry 
about—about this time, Dr. Verry.” 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Marshall. It will be on the bill. 
Good-day, Mrs. Marshall.” Looking at the instruments he 
had in his hand, he put them down and picked up two 
others. “Open, please. Why didn’t the little girl call her, 
indeed. Rinse, please.” 

I was uneasy at this complication in our proceedings, and 
so I tried to placate him. “You showed remarkable restraint 
just now. It must be irritating when people are so thought- 
less.” 

Instantly he stood back, poised, aloof, reasonable. ‘“There’s 
no sense in getting mad at a person like that. You wouldn’t 
get mad with a child, and that’s what she is. A child doesn’t 
understand and you have to be patient with it. If you aren’t 
you are no better than the child yourself. She doesn’t under- 
stand either. She is a nice, agreeable little person, but she 
has never grown up. I’m afraid that 1 wouldn’t have much 
respect for myself if I lost my temper with her. Besides, if 
I were to get all worked up over her, I’d come batk here 
and be mad at you, and then I wouldn’t do my work 
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properly and my whole day would be ruined. No, no; it 
would be a waste of energy as well as being stupid to get 
mad at her.” 

I felt chidden and a little awed. As I stretched my jaws to 
their widest again, all the times when I had given way to 
foolish anger ran hastily across my mind; all the times, too, 
when I had broeded on small annoyances and exaggerated 
them into grievances. How much wiser and more civilized 
this man was. 

“Your teeth are in pretty bad shape.” 

“I was afraid they might be. We have been moving 
about a lot in the last few years, and it’s been almost im- 
possible to get anyone to look at my teeth.” 

“Well if I'd stayed at home, you wouldn’t have been able 
to get in to see me either. The only reason I can take new 
patients is that I went into the army, and I’ve had to start 
away back at the beginning again.” 

I was puzzled. Had I said anything to offend him? 1 
certainly hadn’t meant to. I tried something more impersonal. 
“That back tooth was built up by a dentist I had in 
Missouri. He was very proud of it.” Wrong again. “He had 
so little to go on, you see.” 

Dr. Verry was cool and unimpressed. “Is that so? Well, 
perhaps we'll be able to show you that we know a few things 
in Winnipeg too. Your head well back, please. Yes, there’s 
another at the back. That makes six so far.” 

By this time, I was really concerned. This was not just 
a single encounter which I could forget as soon as I left. 
I would have to see this man several times during the coming 
weeks. I had to get along with him. Fumbling for some 
safe means of approach, I tried feebly to be jocular. “You 
seem to be having fun counting them up.” 

“Oh, don’t think that I enjoy finding a lot of cavities. 
I’d much rather you had only one or two. I don’t have to 
make work, you know. I have plenty to do. Before I even 
had an office, after I got out of the army, people were begging 
me to fix their teeth—before I even had an office. Dozens 
of them. They’d come to my home and beg me. And they 
were grateful for anything I could do for them. Believe me, 
they didn’t turn up a day late. When I think of what I’ve 
done for that woman. Her mouth was an awful mess. 
Worse than yours. I’ve pulled seven teeth for her. And 
she turns up a day late. She wasn’t even on time for a day 
late. Her appointment yesterday was for two o’clock, and 
here it is 2.40. One day and forty minutes late. Even if 
she’d thought it was 2.30, she was still late.” 

I kept quiet and stayed out of that. 

“T see you have a dead tooth here.” 

I was glad that we could agree. ‘‘Yes, I know. Will it have 
to come out?” 

“There you go worrying. I can’t say anything without you 
jumping to conclusions. Because I pulled her teeth, you think 
I pull everybody’s teeth. Let’s pretend I know my job, 
and let me do the worrying. That was one good thing 
about the army. Those men didn’t ask a lot of questions. 
They took it for granted that you knew what you were doing. 
And they didn’t turn up a day and forty minutes late for an 
appointment either. They were on the dot.” He turned 
aside to make another notation on his card. ‘I'll have to wait 
to see the x-rays before I can tell you about that tooth. I 
can’t just say off-hand like that. I usually like to make sure 
of what I’m talking about. Well, I guess that’s all for this 
afternoon.” 


As I sat up in the chair and smoothed my hair, I asked 


timorously, ‘“When would you like me to come back, doctor?” 
He looked at his appointment book and said, “Come 

next Thursday at three. Have you got that now? Not 

Wednesday nor Friday, but Thursday at three.” 
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Beaten, I scuttled for the door. A rather frightened young 
woman was standing there holding out an envelope. When 
she spoke, I knew that it was Mrs. Marshall. 

“Dr. Verry, I came back. I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I 
gave you the wrong cheque. You couldn’t cash that one be- 
cause it’s made out to the insurance company. This one 
is yours.” 

I fled. 


(in the Air 
Milan Sangster 


& LATE SEPTEMBER, AS ALWAYS, has brought the 
annual crop of program changes. Old favorites have come 
back after their summer rests; other old favorites have 
been included out; new shows have thrust up their heads, 
not tentatively or with becoming modesty, for these are 
qualities almost unknown in radio, but brashly, with all the 
urance of scarlet-striped sunflowers, in the hope that by 
ext year they too will have achieved the status of old 
avorites. Probably the season’s most outstanding resur- 
ection, after a year’s interment, is that of Edgar Bergen 
nd his knotty puppet; most regretted loss, from this point 
f view, is the withdrawal of Fred Allen from the battle of 
the vice-presidents. 
On the Canadian scene, it is worth noting that September 
twelfth brought back The Happy Gang for its thirteenth 
consecutive year, and that the twenty-seven hundred and 
somethingth broadcast with which their season opened pro- 
vided the identical brand of corn, done to the same rich 
rown, which had proved palatable in the twenty-seven 
hundred preceding servings. 
It may be argued that this is not the sort of program 
which interests Forum readers and thus that it should not 
be touched on here; the answer is that The Happy Gang is 
ei Canada’s most popular and most durable program, it 
the type of fare which the mass audience likes and which 
the whole audience would have to take were sponsors and 
 eeog operators to have undisputed sway. Good as this 
ow is, in its own bracket, strong as is its hold on Canadian 





teners, it apparently has not caught on across the line. The 
Mutual Network, which carried it through most of last 
Season, is not doing so this year. 
* * 


Stage Fifty came back on September twenty-fifth with 
one of its very best offerings—an adaptation by Lister Sinclair 
of Aristophanes’ The Birds. This piece, modernized as it was, 
nested in the sky above present-day Canada, egged on by 
one of Lucio Agostini’s most engaging scores, was certainly 
a long way after Aristophanes in matter, but very close to him 
in manner and spirit. It made most excellent entertainment, 
full of sparkle, humor, and zing. 

The next week Mr. Allan and his troupe turned up in 
what I can only regard as a fine example of a blind (or at the 
least a dim) spot in our great producer’s work. Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s play, The Fifth Column, is a vivid, sincere, realistic 
piece of writing; it needs only to be read to make its points. 
By this same token (even though it is not the best-con- 
structed play ever written) its production on the air calls 
for the simplest treatment. Give it sincerity, underplay it 
rather than overplay, and it cannot help but put itself across. 
Give it the least touch of theatricality and you impair it at 
once, and that, it seemed to me, is just what Stage Fifty did. 

Mr. Allan’s adaptation was more than adequate, achieving 
as it did the difficult task of cutting sufficiently to compress 
the play into an hour while still retaining the characters, 
the character-building and descriptive lines, and the moments 
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of dramatic impact. But surely his approach to the direction 
and casting of this piece was wrong as wrong could be, 
reeking of greasepaint, attempting to dazzle with the mere- 
tricious glare of the spotlight, where it should have pre- 
sented only desperate men and women fighting, somewhat 
fuddlingly but with sincerity, forces and problems beyond 
their strength. 

To take but one example — probably the worst — the 
American newspaper woman Dorothy Bridges. Dorothy, as 
Hemingway wrote her, and taking account of his statement 
that “her name might also have been Nostalgia,” is surely 
a fairly typical American girl, of average simplicity, by no 
means overburdened with intelligence, but affectionate and 
enormously good-hearted. She is equipped, until she meets 
Philip, with the morals, approximately, of a mink; she is a 
little selfish but essentially wholesome. Dorothy, as she 
came from the loudspeaker, retained only the worst of these 
characteristics; she was phony, orittle, even dumber than 
her original, and in her vocal mannerisms surely far more 
affected than was warranted by the author’s direction that 
she speaks “in a very cultivated voice.” 

And to what end? The Dorothy of the book, with all her 
faults, is an attractive woman; the prospect of a “long 
happy life” with her really does add poignance when con- 
trasted with the short desperate life to which Philip Rawlings 
is committed; the Dorothy whom Stage Fifty presented was 
almost the sort of girl to drive any man, and gladly, out 
to the ramparts and death with honor. 

I was happy to see one of the CBC’s own critics taking 
some account of the Stage series again. Robert L. Mc- 
Dougall, in recent “Critically Speaking,” had this to say: 
“The Stage series is . . . unquestionably the most dis- 
tinguished effort of the kind in the English-speaking world. 
For all that, last year was by no means its best showing, 
and we hope for a better record in the winter to come; 
amongst other things I hope generally for a recrudescence 
of the old imaginative enterprise and enthusiasm which 
characterized Stage 44, Stage 45, and Stage 46.” 

Me too. 

* * * 

The Corporation’s season of serious music got under 
way on Wednesday Night, October twelfth, with a per- 
formance by the CBC Opera Company of Benjamin Britten’s 
Peter Grimes, with a repeat on the following Wednesday. 
I would like to say at once, flatly and with only a single 
‘eservation, that this was an absolutely first-rate performance. 

The single reservation has to do with the clarity and 
understandability of the words as sung. Listening attentively, 
on a set which is considerably better than average in re- 
productive quality, I still found myself groping, occasionally, 
for the sense of what was going on. But in every other 
department—singing, casting, chorus, orchestra and pro- 
duction, the CBC Opera Company did an extraordinarily 
fine job, and it is heartening to reflect that four more fully 
mounted operas are coming up this season. (Carmen, De- 
cember 4; Don Giovanni, January 11; Fidelio, March 15; 
Madame Butterfly, April 26.) 

I would like also to comment on two principals: Miss 
Frances James, whose fine voice had, on this occasion, a 
warmth and expressiveness which have sometimes been 
lacking; Mr. Geoffrey Waddington, whose direction of the 
whole production had a tautness, drive, and impact, a general 
feeling for the music’s values, which contributed more, 
probably, than any other single factor to this very fine 
performance. 

A rumor began circulating early last summer, at just 
about the same time that rehearsals for “Grimes” began, to 
the effect that by the time the opera went off the air in the 
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fall it would have cost the CBC upwards of forty thousand 
dollars. This, I am assured by the National Supervisor of 
Programs, is a very wild estimate; an outside figure for 
total costs is fifteen thousand. One reflects that this rumor, 
like others which circulate now and then, was part of a 
whispering campaign to discredit our own radio system. 
One reflects further that fifteen thousand dollars for a pro- 
duction of such magnitude, so carefully prepared, is not 
an excessive figure, rege when one realizes that nearly 
all the money went into a very good place—the pockets of 
our Canadian musicians. And, as an extra whose cost is 
relatively negligible, we are getting a second performance 
of the work. 

On the other side, while one is sensible of the understand- 
able desire on the part of everyone concerned for a really 
big production, for something which is seldom done, is 
difficult to bring off, and which spreads glory in all directions 
if it is brought off, still fifteen thousand is a relatively large 
sum. Large enough to have given us, probably, at least a 
hundred half hours of just as good music, played or sung 
by smaller groups. The question is, of course, where to 
strike a balance, and my opinion, which I have expressed 
before, is that the CBC leans a little too far towards the 
big show. It if didn’t, it would not have to present five 
and one half hours of records every week-day afternoon on 
CJBC. 


* * * 

Now for two technical points. The first, purely a matter 
of tracing down and adjusting, I suspect, is that for the last 
month CBL, the Corporation’s high-power central Ontario 
station, seems to have been transmitting a good deal of noise. 
Noise which is not on any other station, which is heard on 
any receiving set, and which is inseparable from CBL’s 
channel 


The second point—more serious and calling for concerted 
action by the CBC, the Department of Transport, and all 
the power companies—has to do with the high tension (13 
kv. and up) transmission lines which, paralleling through 
highways (in some cases they are actually on the road 
allowance) make such a racket in automobile receivers that 
listening becomes a horror. The elimination of this nuisance 
is almost certainly going to be difficult and certainly expen- 
sive, but it should be undertaken, and the fact that the 
offenders are large corporations, some of them publicly owned, 
should not condone it. No private citizen would be allowed 
to cause, for more than a few days and over a small area, 
the radio noise which the public utilities have been perpe- 
trating for years over thousands of miles of countryside. 

* * * 

It was pleasant, listening a few weeks ago to Robert 
Fontaine’s quietly amusing program The Happy Time 
(Trans-Canada, Fridays, 8.00 p.m. E.S.T. and we recom- 
mend it) to realize that we were hearing something oddly 
familiar. And with good reason, we recognized after a few 
moments, for this particular Happy Time episode had to 
do with a white mouse and a woman called Janice. The 
Canadian Forum short story for last January was by Robert 
Fontaine and, oddly enough, it was called “Janice and the 
White Mouse.” A small world, as we often say. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


® A TALL FACTORY CHIMNEY, sharp against a bare 
sky, suddenly begins to quiver. Halfway up its looming 
height a crack appears. The chimney is gone, a young man 
in white wig and decaying cerements fills the screen instead. 
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In a moment we see the young man through a translucent 
easel, we see him working. He works intently; now we see 
that he wears only trousers, turned up at the bottoms, 
scuffed running shoes, and the same flowing wig. He draws 
a face in charcoal, rubs at the mouth with his hand; the 
mouth becomes part of his hand. It lives, speaks, gasps 
for air. The young man throws the wig into a corner... . 
And the little girl, wreathed in clanking chains, whom her 
mother (trainer?) forces to the ceiling with a cat-o’-nine-tails 
—could she really defy gravity, or was she hypnotized? Or 
were we? 

What about the boy who was stoned to death with a 
snowball; what did the black gloves on the girl who turned 
into a statue mean; what was the significance of the white 
scarred marble bull whose horns turned so slowly into the 
frame-work of the Muse’s lyre; was the poet’s second suicide 
a dream like the first? 

And what does the poor reviewer say now, poor thing, 
sloshing around in his mental goloshes? Confused, impressed, 
willing and anxious to learn, he turns to the program notes, 
written in part by George Morrison, in Sequence Six. There 
he is informed that Jean Cocteau’s symbolism in Le Sang 
d’un Poete is really quite straightforward: that the mirror 
through which the poet (though surely he is an artist, or 
does it not matter?) escapes from his prison is Truth, the 
mouth which comes alive represents Illusion, and the in- 
cident of the child killed by the snowball is an allegorical 
death of the heart . . . This confident analysis seems a little 
like those program notes which so often accompany sym- 
phonic music without the authority of the composer, saying 
both far too much and far too litt's at the same time. Not 
being ready to counter with a set of my own, I can only state 
that to see Le Sang d’un Poete is an extraordinary experience, 
even if you too are handicapped by a total ignorance of the 
language of modern symbolism. Why, for instance, is it 
a chimney which begins to fall at the beginning and finishes 
falling at the end of the film? Does it symbolize the fall of 
modern industrial society, or something more Freudian; or 
is it a piece of Cocteau’s own private symbolism which we 
need not expect to understand? 

And how can one express the consciousness that there 
were things going on in the film on several levels of meaning, 
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meanings which the mind groped for but did not always © 
discover; or the sudden flashes of illumination, for example — 
when the snowball battle episode was reinforced by a musical ~ 


score, based on the tune Frere Jacques, which was intensely 
reminiscent of the funeral march in Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony? Le Sang d’un Poete is a film which provides far more 
questions than answers, most of them not in terms of words 
at all. 

It is not, perhaps, irrelevant to wonder what the typical 
commercial theatre audience would make of such a film. 
They would almost certainly not have given it the respectful, 
if slightly bewildered attention which the members of the 
University of Toronto Film Society showed. A sight-unseen 
commercial showing might be an interesting experiment, 
but not one which I should like to attend. 

Audiences have difficulty enough with quite straight- 
forward Hollywood movies sometimes, and are never back- 
ward in showing it. Act of Violence, which was so loaded 
with suspense that I emerged from the theatre limp as a 
rag doll, se¢med consistently to amuse or bore everyone else 
there. It was, in fact, a film which had almost too much 
suspense; you were carried along so swiftly and insistently 
on the tide of terror that it was not until afterward that you 
were disposed to look back and decide that it was really 
something more than a slick thriller—a well-planned and, 
within Hollywood limits, a psychologically convincing story 
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of a stool-pigeon turned straight. In this film Van Heflin 
takes the part of a young American veteran who in a con- 
centration camp in Germany had betrayed the escape plans 
of ten of his fellow-prisoners to the SS guard; as he admits 
bitterly to his wife, his motive was ostensibly to save them 
from certain death (they died anyway of course), actually 
to obtain better treatment, specifically food, from the 
authorities. Robert Ryan plays the part of the one survivor 
of the ten, who pursues Heflin across America, intent on 
revenge. 
In his panic, Heflin falls in with the Los Angeles under- 
world—a hideously corrupt lawyer, a prostitute, magnifi- 
cently played by Mary Astor, and a thug-for-hire. In 
Heflin’s extremity of fear the lawyer brutally assures him 
that he is the same man he was in Germany, and suggests 
that he hire Johnny the thug to kill Ryan; and since the 
climate of his desperation is similar to that which led him 
to the first betrayal, he succumbs to temptation. At the 
last minute, of course, he repents, and is himself shot by 
the thug while trying to prevent the massacre of his pursuer; 
_while the pursuer, finding that vengeance has been taken, 
though not by him, is saved from his own fanaticism. It is 
fierce eye-for-an-eye theme, and comes to its logical but 
ather unsatisfactory conclusion in the death of the hero. 
n such fables, there is no room in the world for a traitor to 
o on living; so the movies kill him off. 
It is this same refusal to deal honestly with the problems 
f living that makes Lost Boundaries a frivolous treatment 
f a racial prejudice story. The dilemma of the Negro who 
an, and does, pass as a white man is after all only immediate 
n the face of disclosure. That he should decide to pass is 
very minor decision; not, as the film pretends, a major one. 
The real question is what happens when his adopted 
ommunity discovers the truth. Lost Boundaries equips the 
ero with a wife and two white-looking children, and ends 
ith the discovery of their Negro blood and the local minister 
aking a plea for tolerance and brotherhood. The really 
teresting thing about such a story is what happens to the 
ildren; do they intermarry with full whites who know of 
eir ancestry, or does the community, in practice, ostracize 
em? If you are interested in that sort of question, don’t 
pect Lost Boundaries to enlighten you. It won't. 


Hecordings 
Milton Wibon 


® THE TENDENCY TO REGARD CHOPIN as primarily 
an exquisite miniaturist has been dying out of late, and 
the disappearance of this delicate Chopin has led to an 
increased understanding of such large-scale works as the 
Polonaises, Ballades, and, in particular, the Sonatas. It is 
no longer paradoxical to speak of formal mastery or careful 
organization in such a movement as opens the B minor 
Sonata (Op. 68). This work may be Chopin’s greatest 
achievement, but the earlier and more popular B flat minor 
Sonata (Op. 35)—with the Funeral March—shows similar 
power on a slightly smaller scale. Artur Rubinstein plays 
this Sonata in a fairly decent Victor release. Although pos- 
sibly a little more capricious here and there than the 
material warrants, the performance is strong and moving. 

In Beethoven’s Leonora No. 3 Overture the interest lies 
not in the themes themselves but in their sequence. With 
one notable exception Beethoven makes his overture (par- 
ticularly the subsidiary passages) out of conventional tags, 
commonplace scraps of themes. As in the finale of Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony or Beethoven’s own Violin Concerto, the 
arrangement is everything. Fortunately, Toscanini, who 
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has recorded the overture for Victor with the NBC Sym- 
phony, thrives on works that require firm control, and a 
subordination of the parts to the whole. The result is a 
tightly knit performance, in which each phrase seems to pull 
the next one after it, and achieve vitality from that in- 
evitable movement rather than from any individual merit. 

It is a pleasure to have a new Beecham recording of 
Delius’s Brigg Fair to replace his old and thinly recorded 
version on Columbia. This time he has recorded it for Victor, 
with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Columbia album D237 contains a set of Viennese Waltzes 
by Johann Strauss and his generally inferior successors, 
played in his usual lush style by Kostelanetz. The recording 
is exceptionally good. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: May I make a few comments on the article 
“Science and the Soviet” by C. Leonard Huskins in your 
issue of October? 

{ appreciate this outline of modern discovery in genetics; 
it is a clear statement which I, a layman, can follow; and, to 
me at least, it makes good sense. The article also sheds con- 
siderable light upon Lysenko and the conditions under which 
Russian scientists work. 

The focus of my attention falls upon a particular point, 
however. I cannot fail to notice the sentence of the first 
paragraph on page 150 in which Mr. Huskins, the biologist 
with political interests, suddenly becomes philosopher and 
theologian as well, and proceeds to put T. S. Eliot, Arnold 
Toynbee, Karl Barth, Jacques Maritain and Aldous Huxley 
in their place. 

Now this I do mot deplore. In fact it seems to me a hopeful 
sign when a scientist recognizes that he needs to be concerned 
about certain other matters apart from his science; and if 
this concern leads him into philosophy and theology, all the 
better. It is hard to conceive how we are to overcome the 
narrowing, schismatic effects of the specialization of our day 
if specialists do not have the courage to make sorties into 
fields where their knowledge is less complete. Can even the 
degree of the integration of knowledge for which one 
dares to hope be accomplished otherwise? 

Only, I believe our biologist can do better than he has 
done. If he will follow again the step-by-step progress of his 
article up to this point I believe he will see that he has 
suddenly donned seven-league boots, to put it mildly. Can he 
blame some of us if we cannot follow him here? 

For one thing, there seems to be quite definitely a touch of 
caricature in the words: “tell us we are doomed unless we 
sit back and resign ourselves to God, as revealed by the 
Church of England or Rome or by themselves, or to Eastern 
mysticism, or whatever their special ism is?” If Mr. Huskins 
means caricature one might remind him that while this form 
of expression is very confirming to those already convinced, 
it does not persuade those who most need persuasion. If 
exact statement rather than caricature is intended, what 
supporting evidence can be produced? 

The sentence quoted above does, indeed, remind one of 
the man who said that when he spoke of religion he meant 
Christian religion, and by Christian religion C. of E., and by 
C. of E. High Church. But can any objection be raised 
to the revelation of God through such a medium that cannot 
be raised to the discovery of Truth (or, pragmatically, the 
production of “truth,” if you prefer) by the “free play of 
the human mind, particularly . . . the scientific method,” 
and that according to the theory of some individual scientist 
who can hardly agree on all points with ail his colleagues as 
to what that “method” is? 
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That is, unless the objection is one of basic, underlying 
premise. In that case the epistemological problem faces us 
squarely. One hesitates to express the slightest doubt con- 
cerning the ability of the mind to solve the problems of our 
existence lest one be classified immediately as “irrationalist,” 
“obscurantist,” etc. Yet I believe Mr. Huskins will consider 
a question or two. Could it be that one, while paying hearty 
tribute to the “marvelous products” of the human mind, 
particularly to science, also can regard “free play” and 
“scientific method” as not only inadequate but inappropriate 
means for solving some of the problems of life? I refer more 
especially to the humanities than the sciences, that is, to 
the area of the personal rather than the impersonal. In other 
words, I question the scientific method as either the complete 
or supreme criterion of truth. 

I should like to pursue the discussion further, but my letter 
grows too long. If Mr. Huskins cares to support his con- 
tentions in the paragraph mentioned, possibly in some future 
issue of The Canadian Forum, I shall read the article with 
great care and interest. G. B. Mather, Donalda, Alta. 


The Editor: To practically compel Britain to devalue the 
pound as the United States has done, in order to cheapen 
British goods and get them into the States, and at the same 
time to maintain high tariffs to make them dear and keep 
them out, is the last word in absurdity. Until they have 
made up their minds whether they are going to import 
British and foreign goods to a sufficient amount to balance 
their exports, it seems to me quite useless to argue about 
such questions as to whether the dollar shortage is purely 
a production problem, whether the United Kingdom is over 
populated or whether bi-lateral pacts and discrimination 
against the dollar area will reduce the standard of living. 
Production and population have a definite bearing on 
Britain’s ability to survive, and I cannot see that bi-lateral 
pacts would necessarily reduce the standard of living, though 
inability to purchase in the dollar areas might, but none 
of these questions seems to have much if any bearing on the 
dollar shortage. 

The basic cause is unquestionably the high tariffs im- 
posed by the United States and Canada. 

Had they reduced or abolished them, British prices would 
have become competitive immediately, and exports to the 
U.S.A. and Canada would have jumped at once, without any 
of the disastrous effects of devaluation, such as Britain now 
having to export 40% and 25% more goods to realize the 
same number of dollars. Until the United States realizes 
she must import as much or more than she exports, and puts 
it into practice, there can be no solution of the dollar problem. 
Even if multi-loteral trading was possible, convertibility of 
sterling would remain impossible, so long as the U.S.A. ex- 
ports to the world at large five to ten billion dollars a year 
more than she imports. Fred Sharp, Galt, Ontario. 


The Editor: In the Editorial Column of the September 
issue of The Canadian Forum under the title “Summer in 
Canada,” this statement is made:——“The latest reports about 
the World Student Christian Federation, which is meeting 
at Whitby, Ontario, are punctuated by exasperated comments 
on the State Department’s refusal of visas to one after an- 
other of their most renowned speakers, with no explanation.” 

As one who had a major share in arrangements for this 
gathering I must point out that only two delegates seeking 
admittance to the United States were denied visas. Although 
this is regettable enough, and although it is true that no 
explanation could be obtained from the American authorities 
in these two cases, your statement is more sweeping than the 
facts warrant and is scarcely fair to the American State 
Department. 
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While on the subject of visas, I would like to add an ap- 
preciation of the co-operation which we received from our 
own Department of External Affairs and Commissioner of 
Immigration in connection with the Whitby meeting. No one 
invited to the conference was refused a Canadian visa and 
in several cases government officials in Ottawa went to 
some trouble to help us in making the conference as repre- 
sentative as possible, with the result that students and student 
leaders from thirty-two countries attended the conference. 
Many overseas delegates made special mention of the 
courteous and interested assistance which they had received 
in Canadian embassies or consulates in their own countries, 
and from customs and immigration officials on entry into 
this country. 

Since government departments ordinarily receive more 
than their share of complaints, it is perhaps in order to 
note what appears to be fine work on the part of Canada’s 
official representatives overseas; Canadian prestige should 
benefit considerably from service of this calibre. 

Margaret Prang, Associate General Secretary, 
Student Christian Movement of Canada, Toronto. 

The Editor: I appreciate your friendly review of O Shep- 
herd, Speak. There is one sentence which I should comment 
upon: “One journal which the author rather ungratefully 
forgot to mention was The Coming Nation which serialized” 
his novel The Jungle, when no publisher would handle it."5 
This is an error in your reviewer’s memory. I don’t think” 
The Coming Nation existed at the time The Jungle was” 
published. The novel appeared serially in the Appeal to” 
Reason, Girard, Kansas; and I have given this paper gen- 
erous mention in O Shepherd, Speak, page 343. 

Upton Sinclair, Monrovia, Calif. 


The Editor: Since the beginning of the noise about the 
Bollingen Award, I have been looking for a Jew who would — 
be big enough to understand Ezra Pound. I have found one. © 

At first I thought it would be Karl Shapiro, who was ~ 
on the Committee. which, through the Library of Congress, © 
awarded $1,000 to Pound for his Pisan Cantos. But it turned © 
out that Karl Shapiro had dissented from the vote for ~ 
Pound, and later showed that his moral machinery is simple, © 
honest, in working condition—but not complex enough, nor ~ 
sharp enough, for this kind of little problem. 

Then I thought it might be A. M. Klein in Canada. Klein © 
once told us that he’d read Céline “just to see if an anti- 
Semite could be a good writer,” and he found that—with 
shining eyes and a great bright smile—‘it was possible!” 
I thought that Klein might “see” Pound. But no. Klein 
wrote a parody of the Cantos in Northern Review to the 
effect that a Bronx-cheering attitude, however erudite, was 
displayed. Klein, I love thee. But of wit, alas, thou’st but 
an ounce of Pound. 

Then came Picard. You probably don’t know Picard. 
He’s a German Jew, a poet, an author of artistic short- 
stories about Jewish-German culture, a historian; he has 
just finished a biography of Franz Sigel, nineteenth-century 
and Civil War general. Picard is a bit of a softie, a bit—a 
lot—pre-1910. But he’s fine. He is a gentleman. We have 
tea and weiners at the same table, at twelve o’clock noon, 
sometimes. He talks best about Goethe; and second best 
about Stefan George. 

I could never get Picard to read Pound. Picard is a 
Zionist, a refugee from the Nazis, and a serious believing 
Jew. He has refused to be published in the new German 
anthologies, no matter if de-Nazified. He has been badly 
hurt; he is also proud. And so, to read anti-Semitic Pound, 
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or pro-Semitic Attic, Hellenic Pound; no, that was no use. 
We left it at that. Goethe. George. 

Did I tell you that Picard is an expert in Handschrift 
interpretation? The Klages system. He can read character 
from handwriting. 

I showed him a letter from E.P., who said, in answer to 
a query, that the Cantos like the Divine Comedy are made 
for people who like to think ; and as for parallels, “shouldn’t 
bother with any other,” but that there was “possibly a 
general line from dark to light, very general.” 

Pound also wrote that he is not a racist: “a dividing line 
is not race.” 

Neither is he a Fascist in any right sense of the word; 
he is for the Social Credit economy—‘Essential Com- 
munism” (Herbert Read)—for economic justice to the pro- 
ducer, against all kinds of “imbecile bureaucracy.” “All 
bureaucrats ought to be drowned. All interference in human 
affairs by people paid to interfere . . .” Not a Fascist, in 
your sense. And Russia—is the “immolation of men to 
machinery.” 

He thinks of the welfare and the highest good of the 
whole state: “What the people love, to love that; and to 
hate what the people hate; this is called being the father 
and mother of the people.” (Confucius, Ta Hio, trans. by 
Ezra Pound.) 

“T believe in the Ta Hio:” Ezra Pound. A healthy state 
founded in justice, reason; the only condition for lasting 
health in the arts, Ezra’s creed. 

But back to the Handschrift. 

Ah, Picard! you noble man. 

Picard said, “This is a high level of human being.” 

Picard said, “Very restless—but he can collect himself 
when he wants to.” 

Also, “He is not a liar.” 

Also, “A man with a strong sense of form.” 

“A mixture of the primitive and the highly sophisticated.” 

“Who sometimes stops before finishing what he started.” 

“He connects things which don’t logically belong together.” 

“And has suppressed sexual emotions.” 

“But his fantasy is always going on.” 

“A high order of human being.” 

Picard had not read any of Ezra’s poetry. There are 
some things which come out even in the way a man wiggles 
his pen. 

The newspapers have been hot against Pound. A Fascist. 
An anti-Semite. Spoke against our war dead: “ . . . cattle 

. for saleable slaughter.” Honored by the Library of 
Congress. 

A traitor in a madman’s cell, in the lowest hole of the 
Inferno. The radio has been hot against Pound. 

A high order of human being. 

Louis Dudek, New York City, U.S.A. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK: Arthur Koestler; Macmillan; 
pp. 442; $5.25. 

Readers who have enjoyed Arthur Koestler’s fiction, essays 
and political reporting will be eager to plunge into his latest 
work. Much of the fascination of his previous writings comes 
from the ideas he embeds in his treatment of human actions. 
The present work is the first of a two-volume treatise. In it 
he sets himself the task of working out systematically and 
scientifically a number of his fundamental ideas. 

The first quarter of the book is devoted to elaborating an 
explanation of why certain things are comical and how such 
things can be produced. This limited topic serves as a 
spring-board for a discussion of some basic drives of human 
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behavior. In terms of these Koestler seeks to explain the 
sources and technique of creative activity in the arts, in 
scientific discovery, and in civilized living generally. 

What the author achieves is profoundly disappointing. 
Koestler draws heavily but without discrimination upon the 
writers in but a few of the trends in contemporary psy- 
chology and iad Tae ah Treating himself as their 
collaborator, he glibly fills page after page with cumbersome 
technical, terms, unaware how question-begging these terms 
are and how dangerous is their use outside the special field 
for which they have been defined. Occasionally he says 
something significant. For the most part his exposition 
unfolds like a cloud of smoke, obscuring to himself and to 
his readers what he seeks to understand. 

Douglas P. Dryer. 


PIONEER IN COMMUNITY: Watson Thomson; Ryer- 
son; pp. 123; $2.00. 

“When it is a question of laying new moral foundations 
for our social institutions—and is not this an urgent need 
of the world today?—and of propagating a new social ethic, 
what is the use of the cleverest speeches and the finest 
theories, if these are not buttressed by practical examples 
and experiments?” 

The above quotation from Professor Henri Lasserre’s own 
writings sets the leitmotiv of forthright honesty throughout 
this biography. Well buttressed indeed were his preachings 
by his practices. 

Describing him approximately as a Christian Socialist, 
the book traces the evangelical influences of his youth giving 
way before increasing preoccupation with what Lasserre 
describes as a “simple concern for justice.”” As a young man, 
he withdrew from a religious workers’ circle, because he 
“did not feel at home in this employer-sponsored project.” 
Later in 1938, he wrote: “The setting up a complete socialist 
society . . . seems to me a prior condition necessary for the 
realization of the personalist or Christian idea.” 

His dissatisfaction with the lip-service of Christians is 
matched by his inability to associate himself heartily with 
any of the political parties of the Left through which a zeal 
for the socialist cause is generally channelled. He was im- 
patient with the mere verbal protestations of reformers, and 
uneasy at the manoeuvrings of party politics. When he 
realized that unearned income was in fact theft from the 
community, he proceeded to devote his own inheritance to 
the promotion of co-operative communities. 

It was in this realm that the significance of his life lay. 
Quoting extensively from Lasserre’s own writings, Thomson 
shows how Lasserre differentiated clearly between two aspects 
of private ownership. First, the ethical right of every man 
to private ownership of the reward—the full reward—of his 
own labor. Second, the exploitation of other men’s labor, 
through control of the means of production, which capitalism 
has come to misname private ownership. 

His legal training enabled him to assist other groups in 
various parts of the world in setting up charters—or in 
criticizing their organization. His constant insistence was 
on the need for democratic control, and on the avoidance 
of any trace of profit motive within these groups. 

Thomson suggests that—“free enterprise in ideas and in 
all that pertains to what Lasserre calls ‘the personal spiritual 
life’ is as socially desirable as free enterprise in economic 
affairs is inappropriate and ultimately vicious.” Very roughly, 
it is this combination of a collective economy with complete 
spiritual or intellectual independence which comprises the 
form of his new social ethic—integral co-operation. 

He had long felt that existing co-operatives, with which he 
had been in constant touch, covered only a small fraction of 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Newcomer to Winnipeg 


You emerge from the station 
With arrogant step— 
A colonel reviewing the regiment 
You pause at Portage and Main. aid 
old u fi. ii Lib RRB ik. abil 
You tell us our wide streets are windy 

That our land is very flat 

That our buildings are a hodge-podge 

And we have no artists at all. 


You tell us our winters are long 
That our trees are very thin 
That our writers do not exist 
And we have no culture at all. 


O insolent one! wrapped to the eyes 
In your long winding scarf of conceit! 
Do you not realize 
That yesterday, we walked down the street 
And said all that? 
Margaret Stobie. 


House of Winter 


This is the house of winter; the poplars 

that fluttered from steel to silver, from silver to steel, 
have dropped their metal leaves; the river waters 
have pulled up pelts of mouse and mole 

over the summer terrazzo of Della Robbia blue. 


No wind is here; no stir, no glint, no motion; 
only down hill, down dune, there seeps through the twisted 


pines 
the foretaste of snow, the bitter exhalation 
that hones the air as if with grinding-stones, 
stoppers the breath, and slows the veins to a frozen dew. 


It is not that other winters have withheld 
their scourge, that brown eel-grasses have been spared the 


thongs 
of the spiked hail, or marshes have never been galled 
by the salt flow—but of two springs 
that chimed in unison under the ice; one is throttled and 


Christine Turner Curtis. 


The garden snow 

Blanches the winter moon: the air is cold 

And the darkly glittering branches fret the night. 

The lean grass and the autumn tangle of stalks 

Pierce the slow current of the windy drifts: 

Withered by day, brown and silken bare, 

Their shadows now reflect a barren beauty 

And moving, are a brief, unchanging pattern 

Forgoiten always, always to be renewed, 

Quietly drawing those who yet would find 

Peace, in the winter-garden of the world. 
Margaret R. Gould. 
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The Imagination of Modern Posts 
Most of the day I wrap 
Exquisite poems for a living, 
Fascinating little poems in chromium and plastic. 
Maybe it’s a loco-percolator that shunts the coffee 
And etceteras round the breakfast nook. 
Or again a sincere and costly, chapel-shaped mousetrap, 
One that shrouds the victim’s corpse 
Reverently and in cellophane 
And plays three bars 
Of the dead march in Saul. 
Or perhaps an individual soup-pump 
In dainty renaissance ware 
With the curved near-amber mouthpiece 
For conversational interludes. 
Or even cosy cottages for gold-fish. 
There is no end 
To the imagination of poets. 
I sigh, and go on packing it gloomily 
In cardboard boxes. 
J. L. Smallwood. 


Living Jer 
To walk on frozen rivers seems to me 


Like treading on tip-toe across a monster bear 
With breathing quick and short for fear the giant would 
wake, 


And open sleepy eyes, and shout “Who’s there?” 


To walk on frozen rivers keeps the quickening heart 

In pace with crystal pulses, tides that lift and swell, 

And tales of marvellous things that only happen once, . . . 
A mermaid’s shadow dance inside a jade hotel. 


I remember long ago the noise a river made, 

And deep-sea monsters staring upwards angrily: 

A little boy at dusk who hurried home from school, 

And felt impelled to answer, “Please, it’s only me.” 
Alfred W. Purdy. 


o e 6 

Questions on a Windy Night 
Was that an offstage noise, incident to the subplot? 
Or, turning, shall the protagonist sense some change 
And knowing, move, 
And moving, fear, 
Forget the often-practised lines, and stand 
Arms loose, eyes slack, and mouth stopped in climax? 
Is this the end? Or is it a trilogy 
And this the first slow curtain, soon to rise? ... 


The theatre is empty, and no applause 

Awakes the final consciousness of truth. 

Perhaps a stage-hand hazards a direction, 

But it may be from some quite different play... . 


Whose lines are these? O prompter, voice of heaven, 
What are these lines? What next? And then 


What next? 
Margaret R. Gould. 
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their members’ economic activity; and such partial progress 
served only to reinforce the oppressive power of capital. To 
correct this, by including the whole economic activity of its 
members, was sufficiently radical a departure to be con- 
sidered by Lasserre as “a new kind of co-operative.” Its 
members entirely free of the profit motive, moving in an 
atmosphere of mutual exchange of services, “integral co- 
operatives” of this new type would be of great social value. 

Thus, in 1918, Henri Lasserre gave up his law practice— 
increased to 150,000 francs the earlier grants he had made 
to the Terre Libre holding unit—and threw himself whole- 
heartedly into an agricultural integral co-operative. So un- 
ripe were the times that the community expired within two 
years—as did other farm and factory co-operatives on this 
continent which he tackled during his twenty-one years in 
Canada. 

Watson Thonison has made an excellent record of the 
doings, and a statement of the convictions, of a man who 
inspired many people. He could not fail to make it intensely 
interesting to a reading public that is ripe for just such an 
expression of sincere, concrete fellowship. 

The book opens with a foreword by Henrik Infield—a 
most delightful essay. But, like all well-told biographies, 
the book really comes to life in the profuse and extensive 
quotations from Professor Lasserre’s own articles and letters 
—clear, logical, coherent, and sparkling with that gay 
vivacious eagerness we knew in the man himself. 

Frederick A, Duke. 


THE CONQUEST OF SPACE: Chesley Bonestell (paint- 
ings) and Willy Ley (text and drawings in the text); 
Macmillan (Viking, New York) ; pp. 160; $4.95. 


This crown quarto volume (eight by eleven inches) is one 
of the finest examples of book-making to come our way for 
some time. The paper (plain for text and coated for illustra- 
tion) is heavy, opaque, and durable; the type is large, shapely 
and clear; the printing is excellently done; the reproduc- 
tions, both in black and white and in colour, are (except for 
two examples of most inaccurate registration in the color 
printing) examples of the very best in modern illustrative 
practice. There are nineteen line drawings in the text, forty- 
one black and white reproductions of Mr. Bonestell’s paint- 
ings, seventeen in full color. All but two of the color plates 
are full page, as are twenty-three of the black and white 
illustrations. 

Perhaps this is a good deal of space to spend on the mere 
mechanics of a volume, but this book is so altogether seemly 
an example of good production that we bring it to your 
attention and, not too incidentally, to the attention of 
Canadian publishers. 

The content is more or less adequately, though unexcit- 
ingly, suggested by the title; the book is an appraisal of the 
future possibility of taking a ticket to Venus or the moon 
just as casually (or almost) as we now take one to Niagara 
Falls or Montreal. This possibility, Mr. Ley points out, is 
much closer than we think, and he backs up his opinion with 
sound, and not too difficult, considerations of the astronomic, 
dynamic, and engineering principles involved. Mr. Bonestell 
exhibits, spectacularly, what we may expect to find when we 
get there. 


If you have the adventurous spirit, or a liking for popular- 
ized science with a little prophecy thrown in, the text should 
appeal. Even if you lack these interests, even if you can’t 
read, Mr. Bonestell’s pictures may make this book reward- 
ing. Vivid, imaginative, painted with a sure hand and as 
wide a knowledge of the subject as (presumably) any artist 
on earth possesses, these landscapes and skyscapes on or 
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about Saturn, Jupiter, and the other planets of our system 
make such pictures, surely, as never were on land or sea. 
AS. 


THE MAN WHO MADE FRIENDS WITH HIMSELF: 
Christopher Morley; Doubleday; pp. 275; $3.25. 

This book gives one the feeling that during his revision 
of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations Christopher Morley came 
to the conclusion that he could produce a better book of 
quotations all by himself, and forthwith set out to do it. 
The Man Who Made Friends With Himself is called a novel, 
but the thin thread of plo: is heavily overloaded with 
epigrams. 

The hero is Richard Tolman, a book publisher on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown, who, we are given to under- 
stand, is really ““Toulemonde’-——Everyman. We are also 
informed that the story is one of “double exposures and 
triple meanings.” I failed to find the depths suggested, 
and Tolman is not my idea of Everyman. His patronizing 
picture of his Negro cook, Mealie, and his superior comments 
about his suburban neighbors show something less than the 
breadth of sympathy or understanding that one would hope 
to find in a symbol of humanity. He is at once too cute and 
too erudite, too removed from life and too fascinated by 
his own wit. Whether he is knitting soakers for his nieces’ 
babies or seducing his secretary, we feel that his actions are 
much less important than the stream of puns and aphorisms 
with which he describes them. 

To give Mr. Morley his due, many of the incidents are 
amusing, and many of the epigrams are witty. However, 
the book as a whole suggests an over-rich mince pie topped 
with whipped cream and chocolate sauce. E. Fowke. 


THE CASE OF GENERAL YAMASHITA: A. Frank Reel; 
Gage; pp. 324; $4.40. 

General Yamashita, captor of Singapore and last com- 
mander of the Japanese in Luzon, largest of the Phillipines, 
surrendered, by his emperor’s order, to the Americans on 
September 2, 1945. Less than a month later a military 
commission was appointed to try him as a war criminal. The 
‘trial’ began on October 29. On December 7—the day chosen 
merely because it was the anniversary of Pearl Harbor! — 
he was ‘convicted’ and sentenced to be hanged. 

In this book one of the counsel appointed for his defence 
reviews the whole case, not only in ‘court,’ but in its wider 
context of the war, of international law, of British and 
American judicial practice, and of its bearing upon the future 
wellare of mankind. The author has done a magnificent 
job. He convinces not only by his masterly handling of a wide 
range of relevant facts; also by his modesty, his unfailing 
restraint, and his concern for humanity. His book is essen- 
tially the demonstration of a psuedo-judicial murder which 
should affront and enrage all people anywhere who presume 
to call themselves democrats. But it is more even than that: 
it is a story gripping in itself and instinct with the tragedy 
not only of the victim, but, even more, of democracy—of 
democracy brought to shame by its hired men, and content to 
wallow in it, as reckless of its own future as of its prostrate 
foe. 

On December 7, 1945, Major Kenworthy, chief of the 
American police guards, strode into the court-room. He 
warned the crowd against any demonstration. Then, before 
signalling the entrance of the commission, ready with its 
verdict and sentence, he whispered to the interpreter: “Tell 
General Yamashita that no matter what the court says, I'll 
always think of him as a great guy—and as a real gentleman.’ 

R. E. K. Pemberton. 
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THE THREAD THAT RUNS SO TRUE: Jesse Stuart; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders (Scribner’s); pp. 293, $4.00. 
Feudin’ an’ fightin’ over education in the Kentucky 
mountains. Jesse Stuart, author of Man with a Bull-Tongue 
Plough, Taps for Private Tussie, and numerous short stories, 
here tells his own story of his own life and early struggles as 
a school teacher, student, and country school superintendent 
in his native Kentucky Hills, where, as he says, speaking of 
elections of school trustees: 

“Guns were often brought into play at these elections. 

Men were killed and seriously wounded. People were 

stabbed with knives. Men fought with clubs and rocks. 

Often the schoolyard where one of these elections was 

held turned out to be the scene of a brawl. . . . The elec- 

tion of local school trustees in each of these districts was 

a big event in the community. Scarcely ever was there a 

peaceful election.” 

Many of the events herein related are of a certain interest, 
despite Mr. Stuart’s somewhat plodding style of presenta- 
tion, and I did manage to finish the book with relative ease. 
But Jesse Stuart has a tendency to become, as Hazlitt says 
“all harrowed up over some plain matter of fact;” to feel 
that the ignorance, intolerance and stupidity which he en- 
countered were something special (presumably because he 
encountered them and rose superior), instead of realizing 
that they are the common lot, rampant wherever human 
beings try to live together. 

I suspect that The Thread That Runs So True will be of 
most interest to the school teachers of America, to whom it 
is dedicated. AS. 
BAXTER BERNSTEIN: A HERO OF SORTS: Stephen 

Seley; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 239; $3.75. 

In the past few years we’ve been afflicted with a great many 
bad books about sensitive, introspective, young would-be 
writers. Mr. Seley’s book, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing, is easily one of the worst. Its hero, a complex-ridden 
bore, unable to accept World War II as “his war,” and con- 
stantly reproaching himself for not having participated in 
the Spanish Civil War, has gone to Mexico where he hopes 
to find the freedom to write. Naturally, or perhaps unfor- 
tunately, he has brought his complexes with him, and Mr. 
Seley makes sure we get a full dose of them. Offhand, I’d 
say Baxter suffers from an acute case of mental diarrhoea, 
and his creator from a very badly digested overdose of 
Joyce. 

Like Queen Victoria's letters, the pages of this book are 
liberally sprinkled with italics and capitals and dashes and 
dots, serving no conceivable purpose. Some parts read like 
the kind of thing unhappy sophomores write for college 
magazines, and, worst of all, Mr. Seley has a most regrettable 
love for puns (“It had nothing to do with IT. No more than 
it had anything to do with ID (you had a bad cold in your 
head that day, Sigmund . . .; too many walks in the Vienna 
woods, old boy); no more than “defeat” or “victory” or 
“success” or “failure” or anything at all had anything to 
do with anything at all... ”). And, lest the reader doubt 
Baxter Bernstein’s ability as a writer, Mr. Seley makes him 
move at ease among the great. Humility is not one of 
Baxter’s saving virtues. “‘Why,” he speculates, “old Bernard 
Shaw was his contemporary. Two thousand years hence 
careless students of Amerenglish Literature would link the 
names of Bernard Shaw and Baxter Bernstein, and all except 
the experts would imagine that they had frequented the same 
taverns as had Christopher Marlowe and William Shake- 
speare, as had Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith.” 

Why pick on Shaw? What has he done to deserve this? 

Henry Kreisel. 
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STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE: Morris R. 
Cohen: Clarke, Irwin; pp. 278; $6.25. 

The best constructive work in recent philosophy is rarely 

set forth in such a manner that the intelligent layman can 
readily understand it or grasp its importance. In con- 
sequence, indefensible “isms” captivate men’s thinking and 
intellectual culture suffers. Many have sought to bridge the 
gap. The author of this volume is one of the few who have 
s , 
Morris Cohen made almost no positive contribution to 
philosophic knowledge. Yet he was one of the ablest teachers 
of philosophy in recent generations. In collecting together 
in this volume sixteen of his essays and reviews, the rare 
benefit which he bestowed is made available to the general 
public. Some of the topics they touch are these: the founda- 
tions of mathematics and the exact sciences, the philosophic 
importance of Einstein’s work, the realism dominant among 
twentieth-century philosophers, the elements of lasting value 
in Hegel, and the difference between philosophy and the 
sciences. Whatever he deals with he illuminates, shows its 
wider significance, and subjects to critical scrutiny. 

People commonly take as the mark of scientific knowledge 
either a special subject-matter, a systematic arrangement of 
propositions, or reliance on observation. As against such 
views, one of the best of the essays discriminates the essen- 
tials which must be fulfilled for knowledge to be said to be 
achieved by scientific method. In another noteworthy essay, 
Cohen attacks the chief tenets of the pragmatism of John 
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Dewey, particularly the contention that knowledge arises out — 


of daily needs, and can only or ought only be sought to 
serve them. Cohen writes invitingly and lucidly. 


volume is one the reader will be glad to have for his own, for — 


he will delight in reading it again and again. 
Douglas P. Dryer. 


LOVING: Henry Green; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 229; $2.25. _ 


Although Henry Green writes novels which touch those — 


of his contemporaries at only a few points his work is not © 


in the broad sense revolutionary. What seems original in © 
technique is at times no more than a reaffirmation of prin- — 


ciples which in a manner have been lost sight of. Thus he 


observes the traditional unities with a fidelity scarcely to be — 


paralleled elsewhere today, and agrees with Virginia Woolf 
that the function of the novel is “to express character, not 
to preach doctrines.” 

Loving is a story of life below stairs in an English-owned 
Irish country house during the war. Among the servants 
Raunce, the butler, is a dominant figure by virtue of office 
and personality, but each of his fellows—and in particular 
the housemaids, Edith and Kate, in whom the passion and 
prudery maintain a precarious balance—is an individual 
fully rounded. Above stairs, on a higher physical and social 
plane, move the gentry; but they and their preoccupations— 
eating, hunting, and adultery—are important only as they 
impinge on the lives of the servants. 

Nothing happens in the country house which echoes far 
beyond its confines. The mistress loses a valuable ring, and 
an insurance adjuster comes all the way from Dublin to 
investigate; he is the sole intruder from the outside. But 
by means of a word spoken now and then in dialogue which 
creates to an astonishing degree the illusion of real-life 
conversation, Green suggests an atmosphere of vague dis- 
quiet. There is a war on. The servants are not concerned 
about ideological principles, but the Germans may use 
Ireland as a “stepping stone to invade England with,” and 
the dirty panzer grenadiers may offer the women-folk “an 
impoliteness.” 

There are some irritating mannerisms in the book—for 
example, the persistent use of an adjective where an adverb 
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conventionally serves—‘She spoke tart,’ “He followed 
sheepish,”—but generally Green’s prose is taut in construc- 
tion, original in phrase. The few descriptive scenes—the 
game of blindman’s buff in the old “temple,” the housemaids 
waltzing in the deserted ball-room—are, in perfection of 
design and vividness of imagery, the stuff of poetry. 
Edward McCourt. 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMAN LIFE: C. E. A. Winslow 
and L. P. Harrington; S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 272; 
$4.50. 

The question of the effect of the atmosphere on the human 
body has troubled scientists and affected the actions of ad- 
ministrators, politicians, and conquerors since the ancient 
Greeks; an interesting book could be written—or has 
possibly been written already—on the relation between 
temperature and humidity on one hand and the varying 
policy of imperialist powers on the other. 

Only the strictly scientific aspects of this subject, and a 
few practical issues arising therefrom, are discussed by the 
authors of Temperature and Human Life, who are themselves 
research workers in the John B. Pierce Laboratory of Hy- 
giene. Proceeding from the question of how heat is produced, 
distributed, and conserved in the body, the authors discuss 
the effect of environmental conditions, and eventually reach 
such matters as the comparative virtues of climates, the func- 
tions of clothing, and the desirability of planned heating 
and air conditioning. 

For the layman this is not an easy book to read; some 
familiarity with scientific terms and symbols is p 
and there is a noticeable scarcity of the practical recom- 
mendations which one is led to expect from the publisher’s 
announcement. The authors themselves seem to have in- 


tended to do little more than provide the basic scientific data 
which could be applied to specific conditions, and in this, 
and in stressing the importance of attention to atmospheric 
influences in the planning of human life, they have fulfilled 


a useful service. George Woodcock. 


SEALSKIN TROUSERS: Eric Linklater; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 127; $2.25. 

Five fantastic tales, quite well-written, and beautifully 
illustrated with wood engravings by Joan Hassall. Three 
of them are ancient legends, retold, with appropriate changes, 
in modern idiom and given modern settings; one a witty 
fable, 4 la James Stephens, about three poets, and one an 
Irish romantic love story which demonstrates that Mr. 
Linklater’s talent for creating atmosphere is surer than his 
ability to show us real people. 

The title story concerns a seal-man from Hebridean folk- 
lore who establishes himself in the twentieth century by 
remarking to his wholly human lover that he is the only seal- 
man in existence with a degree of Master of Arts from Edin- 
burgh University—a comic touch which effectively pricks 
the delicate bubble of fantasy and leaves the reader uncon- 
vinced about seal-men, but willing to concede that the author 
is a very clever fellow notwithstanding. 

This, one feels, does not trouble Mr. Linklater in the least, 
since his original purpose seems to have been to play with the 
fables as a jeweller might with a handful of semi-precious 
stones, exhibiting his craft as a cutter and setter, and ex- 
pecting of his audience the detached admiration of connois- 
seurs. D.HM. 


TRIAL AND ERROR: The Autobiography of Chaim 
Weizman; Musson; pp. 493; $6.50. 
This is the life story of an utterly sincere and honest 
man who carried the shield of David from a tiny village 
in the Province of Minsk, within the darkest corner of the 
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Russian Pale to the innermost circle ot the Privy Council 
of Great Britain and finally saw the blue and white emblem 
raised in Jerusalem and the long envisaged Jewish State 
become a reality. 

Chaim Weizman, a great scientist, a dreamer of dreams 
and a relentless realist probably did more to persuade the 
British Government to issue the famous Balfour declaration 
than any other individual. 

His vocation was teaching and scientific experiment but 
his avocation was the cause of Zionism. 

Like all zealots Dr. Weizman was unable and unwilling 
to understand the Jews who opposed him. He could not 
comprehend the attitude of those who considered themselves 
as an integral part, culturally and socially of the country 
of which they were citizens. To him, non-Zionist and anti- 
Zionist were outside the camp of Israel. Perhaps this almost 
fanatical devotion was his greatest asset to the cause, for 
he does live to see his life’s work accomplished. No man 
can have a greater reward. 

Every thinking man and woman who is interested in the 
long arduous and sometimes seemingly hopeless struggle 
that brought about the rebirth of the State of Israel must 
read this book. There is not a dull page, not an uninterest- 
ing moment in this epic of a new republic built by the 
survivors of an ancient people that may once again influence 
the course of human history. Here again there may be a 
new dawn—a new 2nd successful Socialist Republic—based 
on the dignity of human beings. 

“When you and I are forgotten,” Lloyd George once 
told a fellow cabinet minister, “this man will have a monu- 
ment to him in Palestine.” The Republic of Israel is the 
first great Monument to its first President. Mark G. Cohen. 


THE RIVER LINE: Charles Morgan; Macmillan; pp. 227; 
$2.00. 

Charles Morgan’s talent has developed considerably since 
he wrote The Fountain, which is the sort of novel one reads 
at sixteen with excitement and a sense of discovery, and 
tacitly forbears to read again later out of respect for the law 
of diminishing returns. The River Line establishes Morgan’s 
stature as a novelist who is always more interested in psy- 
chology than in people, and in philosophical argument than 
in character, but who has learned to reinforce the impact of 
his ideas with the impact of dramatic incident and situation, 
so that the reader no longer bogs down in long-winded dis- 
cussions between the characters but is carried along by a 
lively interest in what happens to them. 

Morgan’s theme, this time, is individual and group respon- 
sibility, worked out in terms of the organized escape of four 
friends from Occupied France, through the offices of an 
underground network known as the River Line. One of the 
friends is suspected of being a Nazi spy and is summarily 
executed, on vague but apparently conclusive evidence, by a 
second, a young American who, returning to England after 
the war, discovers that he may have been mistaken. His 
falling in love with the dead man’s sister provides an added 
complication and an ironic twist, which Morgan handles with 
his usual finesse. It all works out satisfactorily in the end, 
both from the point of view of plot and of the successful 
maturing of the young American’s originally naive character. 
Very neat, and psychologically convincing. D.H.M 


BY AVON RIVER: H. D; Macmillan; pp. 98; $2.75 
SHAKESPEARE SURVEY (Vol. 2): edited by Allardyce 
Nicol; Macmillan (Cambridge); pp. 164; $2.75. 

H. D.’s new book is a tribute to Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan lyric, in the form of a long poem The Frend, 
and a prose essay The Guest. The poem is centred about a 
character who is only a name: Claribel, wife of the 
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King of Tunis, from whose wedding the shipwrecked travel- 
lers of The Tempest were returning. It shows at times that 
combination of fragile remoteness and ecstatic warmth, 
which, at best, H. D. is able to touch. Effective quotation 
is impossible, either of line or stanza. The effect is cumu- 
lative: a steady maintenance of control. In the prose essay 
H. D. ranges back and forth over the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, scattering her intuitions among long 


quotations from over fifty authors. The author’s taste © 


makes the selection of lyrics delightful, but the value of the 
comment varies considerably. Least satisfactory for me are 
the concluding pages, where the author rhapsodizes through 
Shakespeare’s thoughts during that last “merry meeting” 
with Drayton and Ben Jonson. 

Shakespeare criticism of a very different sort is repre- 
sented in the second annual volume called Shakespeare 
Survey. It includes scholarly articles on Shakespeare and 
his theatre from Russia and France as well as Britain and the 
U.S. Some of the well-known contributors are Leslie Hotson, 
Dover Wilson, and Hardin Craig. The level of interest is 
respectable without being noticeably high. Particularly in- 
teresting are reproductions of Shakespearian sets from the 
last hundred years of British stage production, and photo- 
stats of the passage supposedly written by Shakespeare in the 
manuscript of Sir Thomas More. MW. 


MONEY IN A MAELSTROM: J. W. Beyen; Macmillan; 
pp. 221; $3.75. 

This book, written by a Dutchman who is a director of 
both the international Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstructions and Development, deals with the 
financial developments of the past thirty years, up to and 
including the Breton Woeds Fund Agreement. Mr. Beyen 
is at his best when he writes about the numerous international 
conferences which tried so hard and often failed so miserably 
to bring order out of financial chaos, largely of course be- 
cause so many countries were dominated by men who could 
not adapt themselves to new and alarmingly strange con- 
ditions; men to whom “normal conditions’ meant those 
under which they had lived before the First World War. 
As Mr. Beyen rightly says: “They adapted their diagnosis 
to the treatment instead of the other way around.” 

He is much less good, however, when he tries to examine 
the causes of the “maelstrom.” He seems rather ill at ease, 
and his analysis is almost always superficial. This is due, 
at least partly, I think, to the fact that Mr. Beyen tends to 
see financial problems in a sort of pigeon-hole, apart from 
the complex social and political situation. Writing about the 
crash of the Austrian Credit Anstalt in 1931, for example, he 
praises the subsequent loan which was issued by various 
countries and which, he says, put Austria on her feet again so 
that the country was “in a sound and relatively prosperous 
condition when the locust swarm from the North swept 
over it.” From a banker’s point of view, perhaps. But to 
those of us who remember Starhemberg’s Heimwehr and the 
1934 massacre and civil war, the situation was anything but 
“sound”; and those who, like myself, lived in Austria until 
“the locust swarm swept over it,” and to whom the sight of 
weary lines of ragged women and children patiently waiting 
to get a bow! of soup became a daily spectacle, will not find 
“relatively prosperous” the right phrase to describe a very 
tragic period. Henry Kreisel. 


THE RCAF OVERSEAS—THE S!XTH YEAR: foreword 
by Hon. Brooks Claxton; Oxford: pp. 537; $4.00. 
Remember those thousand-bomber nights when your son, 
your kin or the boy from your street rode out into the 
exploding night with part of your heart for crew? Remember 
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the few to whom so many owed so much, and the many who 
followed to tear the Luftwaffe from the skies? Those days 
are re-created in the personalized history of The RCAF 
Overseas—The Sixth Year, just published. The exploits of 
some 1,300 Canadians are here modestly retold officially as 
the warp in the woof of the history of the RCAF overseas 
from September Ist, 1944 to the end. 


Here at last is a history that no Canadian could read un- 
moved. The story of air strategy, bomber, fighter and coastal 
commands, of No. 6 Group, of 44 Canadian squadrons is 
interwoven with the day to day operations and the modest 
citations of the honored and the casualties. There are scores 
of photographs and drawings of personnel and “strikes,” 
and a few statistics. The Honor Roll from September 1, 
1944 to the end is there together with the list of decorations 
awarded. The royalties go to the RCAF Benevolent Fund 
“in memory of those who did not return, and in service to 
those who did.” (G/C) W. R. Kingsland. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—Fall Session 1949 


Another campaign is being conducted by the King’s 
Printer in an effort to encourage the public in subscribing to 
Hansard and other official papers, issued during each 
session of Parliament. 


Although Canadians are taking more and more interest 
in politics, a great number still do not even know about 
Hansard. People should be brought to base their opinion on 
facts and, when it comes to judging the work being done by 
their representatives, Hansard tops all sources of information. 
As a verbatim report of the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, it provides plain facts, offering little chance 
of misunderstanding. 


Six million words per session, as an average, are registered 
in Hansard, it is published first as daily issues mailed regu- 
larly to all subscribers, as the session proceeds. All this for 
the amount of $3.00, no more. For full information, just 
write to The King’s Printer, Ottawa. 





STAMMERING CORRECTED: Modern scientific methods. Helpful 
48-page booklet gives full information. Write today for FREE 
copy. William Dennison, 543 N. Jarvis Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Life Amon¢ the Doctors 


by PAUL DE KRUIF 


It is in a limited sense an autobiography 
and expresses a personal philosophy of 
life. It is a chronicle of the fight by re- 
sponsible men of medicine against human 
disease—and against a few irresponsible 
but powerful human beings who handi- 
cap the fighters in their struggle. The 





Isaac Deutscher 


STALIN 


A Political Biography 


The qualifications for a good biographer of Stalin 
are formidable . . . Mr. Deutscher a these remark- 
able qualifications and he has achieved the sweep 
of the best English historical writing.” 

—T he Tribune, London 


“, . . likely to be the standard work on the subject 
for decades to come.” 

Barbara Ward, News-Chronicle 

. what a story it is. . . and with what almost 

stabs skill he (Mr. Deutscher) reconstructs it, 

uniting the cool precision of the analyst with the 


passion of the artist!” 
—Edward Crankshaw, The N.Y. Times 


longest of Paul de Kruif’s books, it has 
the deepest social implications and is per- 
haps his major work. 470 pages. $6.00 


“Brilliantly executed . . . a book which, among its 
other merits is absorbing to read.” 
—T he London Times 


at all booksellers 


By the author of “Microbe Hunters.” 


GEORGE J. MeLEOD LIMITED 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















Arthur Koestler New Novels of Significance 


CHIPMUNK 6, 11+ reserse 


Canada’s top-ranking radio dramatist has written his first 
novel sec in Toronto, 1948. Claude Widgewood, the central 
character of this unusual novel is often exploited yet he is a 
potential exploiter. Like the Chipmunk, he is elusive, cheeky, 
a fence-sitter, who suffers from social and political astigmatism. 
You won’t admire Claude, but you will often feel sorry for 
him. A powerful and mature novel, simple in style but ruth- 
lessly honest, psychologically accurate, with many highly 
dramatic scenes. James Scott, in the Toronto Telegram, says: 
“One of the best, if not the very best, that I have ever read.” 
$3.25 


LIVE WITH LIGHTNING 


by Mitchell Wilson 


“One of the most satisfying, wholly adult love stories to appear 
in a very long time.” “Deserves to be the most talked about 
$2.75 novel of the year.” This is an inspiring book, full of struggle, 

work, heartbreak, realism—but no excesses. The story contains 
one of the most beautiful accounts of the relationship between 
husband and wife to be found in present-day fiction. “A story 
of love and temptation”—"Charged with excitement.” $3.25 


PROMISE 


and 


FULFILMENT 
Palestine 1917-19149 


A penetrating analysis of 
the world's newest state. 
335 pages in three parts 
—"Background,” "Close up” 
and “Perspective.” 


Author of Darkness at Noon, 
Thieves in the Night and 
other distinguished works. 


at your booksellers 


At all booksellers 


McClelland & Stewart Limited 























